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Publications 
quarterly journal, Human Organization, published the Society and devoted the presen- 
tation research results the several fields specialization the members. also provides 


evaluation the literature from the point view the needs the practitioner, and continuing 


tion, the editors, the methods and techniques for field investigators. 
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SUMMER, 1950 


Negotiation Scientific Problem 


this issue, begin the first four installments 
human relations analysis the collective bargaining process, 
written Sidney Garfield, Vice President the Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers Union, A.F. L., and Professor 
William Whyte the New York State School In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University. The au- 
thors regard their analysis tentative one, and expect 
make many changes before finally published book 
form. They hope, therefore, receive criticisms and sug- 
gestions from readers which will aid them the process 
clarification and expansion the material presented. 


Although there are points that may need modified, 
believe that the evaluation itself represents milestone 
the study human organization, primarily because 
examines the process bargaining from the point view 
human relations. Most discussion industrial relations— 
and international relations, also—ignores the human aspects 
negotiation. generally assumed that, around the bar- 
gaining table, people representing what appear dia- 
metrically opposite points view can operate logically and 
rationally. The authors show that such attitude not 
only oversimple, but actually dangerous, the purpose 
collective bargaining achieve mutual adjustment 
the opposed parties. 


issues are certainly important 


Economic—and—political 
the individuals concerned; but they are important only 
they bear directly upon the felt needs people their 
relationships one another. Offer and counter-offer must 
scrutinized from this point view: how they contribute 
achieving equilibrium that personal and emotional, 
not actuarial moral? The real conflicts lie this area, 
and this why the so-called fringe issues, i.e. the non-eco- 
nomic, often have impelling force that renders impotent 
agreements the supposedly basic factors wages and 
hours. 


Much this known students human organization. 
Many studies have shown that the real causes conflict and 
disturbance industrial relations are rarely understood 
the individual worker, union and management. Very 
often the persons involved are not clear about what hap- 
pening, their attempts express what disturbs them are 
phrased language that has little relation the From 
the first studies Hawthorne the present, has been 
shown repeatedly that complaints and grievances and other 


forms industrial malaise are merely symptoms underly- 
ing maladjustment; the grand attack the symptom, still 
hopefully practiced many managements, serves other 
purpose than bring into being new symptom replace 
the old. 


this series, the authors further. They show that 
the bargaining process itself serves major role bringing 
about effective adjustment and resolution conflict. They 
refer the ceremonial function collective bargaining. 
this they mean that when negotiations begin, the regular and 
expected changes the relations union and management 
act intensify the internal relationships the opposed 
groups; within the framework bargaining itself, institu- 
tionalized channels are provided through which hostilities 
and antagonisms can safely discharged. The degree 
which these maladjustments are present business enter- 
prises varies. Their intensity depends upon the extent 
which routine and habitual patterns adjustment have been 
developed the organizational structure; upon the amount 
which the stability interpersonal relations are the 
mercy erratic and random changes imposed the tech- 
nological systems the company. This problem, which 
equally important the successful organization both 
management and union, concerns the authors only incident- 
ally. They have limited themselves evaluating what hap- 
pens, given the stresses and the conflict varying degrees, 
when the representatives each side sit down the bar- 
gaining table. 


They show that, just the most skillful interviewing, 
the problem conducting negotiations requires objective 
knowledge the interactional requirements time and 
pace—when listen, when take the initiative, when 
dominate, how adjust the other persons (on either side). 
The negotiator’s personality must fitted for the special 
and often arduous part must play. should through 
course training (based upon the results objective 
analysis the sort described this series) intensive 
that the psychiatrist who deals with the most complex 
forms psychotherapy. 


fact, these articles have the opportunity see 
how, direct and systematic observation, can assay out 
the essential elements negotiation; learn how diag- 
nose specific conflict situations and determine what patterns 
interaction should followed the bargaining process; 
prescribe the basis experiment what should done 
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will provide for both union 
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effective solution their need 
not merely one that personal adjust- 
nevgotiato! 


there are many people every type organiz 


job neg not only the in- 
dustrial relat ituation, but administration, 
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The dramatic results that have been obtained admin- 
istering ACTH and cortisone patients suffering 
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I I roperly l, concomitants of hu 
man relations. the hormone the pituitary, 


ACTH 


the influence the pituitary- 


stress—in what terms the 


the reacts 
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snoct phase and counter shocl phase. The sequence of 


these involve chemical changes the 
tissues ids. They are activated the adrenal 
cortical hormones function maintain the cell 
vironment constant and build sugar source 

Selye extended his experiments determine the effects 


long range responses stress. found that animal 


lethal stress for weeks time, after 
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animal became decreasingly re- 
other stresses and ultimately reached stage 
Selye 
hypertension and cardiovascular disease are 
effects this long-lasting stress. other 


initial period recovery the 
exhaustion, which point died. and his co-workers 
have shown tha 
among the spt cific 
words, these diseases are the result tne eftort over- 


adaptation that marks the animal’s accommodation 


would expect, from our knowledge previous 
tudies, these stresses are not confined cold, burns, infec- 
and the like; they are equally set motion fear and 
ortical hor- 
mones show that they are correlated with violent outbursts 


emotional changes. Direct measures 


At the Worcester Foundation fo Experimental Biology, 


Pincus and Hoagland and their associates have provided evi- 


dence that job performance figures are associated with changes 


the output adrenal cortical hormones. ‘These researchers 


have also demonstrated that chronic schizophrenic patients 
ient adrenal cortical response, 
pond the stress. Gildea, Washington Uni- 


School Medicine, has produced evidence that sug- 


are notably defi 


primarily limited chronic patients, since 


there seems significant difference between the “alarm 
early schizophrenic patients and controls. Hence, 
stress the 


conditions sting psychosis. 


These discoveries reveal the wide-ranging influences 
the pituitary-adrenal system the body’s resistance disease, 
ses when 


provide, therefore, 


and the way produces so-called degenerative disea 


apt continuing stress. 


iological foundation the many claims psycho- 
that much their material 


and experiment, the 


somatic enthusiasts. 
based inadequate observation 
most serious objection their statements has been the lack 
knowledge any specific mechanism that could substan 
tiate the effects emotional stress disease (apart from 
asthma and ulcers, course). 


few specific disorders like 


the 


retical picture 


discovery ACTH and cortisone, the theo- 
been extraordinarily changed, and promises 
far beyond the dreams the visionaries psychosomatic 
technical and difficult 
measuring physiological states that can 


medicine the procedures measurement are still 


relatively present, are provided 
with way 
directly correlated with specific 
human relations. can last begin show how specific 
human relations situations set measurable degrees 
stress the adaptation the body disease. Researches can 
now instituted that will provide sound basis for pre- 
ventive medicine wide variety fields. can also hope 
the field preventive medicine the degenerative 
determining the precise effects long-lasting 


and measurable changes 


o extend 


diseases, 


tresses different individuals and developing means 
eliminate the stress-producing situations through the appli- 


principles human relations. The discovery 
ACTH and cortisone provides direct attack the disease 
itself; the implications its discovery suggest that through 
the science human relations the conditions that make many 
can remedied. 


diseases occur and many others lethal 


to Dring adout al 
members and 
for equilibrium 
ment between 
sistent stress situations. 
anger with acute 
versity 
ACTH sets motion the cortex the adrenal glands. ‘These 
turn liberate wide variety steroids (including cor 
tisone that prepare th body to resist stresses from either jo] 
the external internal environment. 
will was first demonstrated Hench the Mayo Clinic, 
where, after a few days’ treatment, patient who had been Tl 
bedridden with severe rheumatoid arthritis were able wal 
with ease and without pain. Since then, the meagre quantities i 
ACTH present available have been tested successfully 
( suc ( ses Cullloilia, a Ol LISTTi, 
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and eczema. sm i injection Of 1 Wiil a on 
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Collective Bargaining Process: 


Human Relations Analysis 
Sidney Garfield and William 


CHAPTER 
Preparing Bargain 


Once there was president small unorganized com- 
pany who believed firmly labor unions. was therefore 
gratified when his employees notified him that they were 
joining union and wished bargain collectively with him. 
The negotiating committee submitted its demands ad- 
vance and the president studied them carefully. com- 
pared those demands with contracts other companies 
his industry, could find nothing that seemed unreasonable. 
The employees were simply asking for conditions that would 
put them line with those existing plants which had been 
organized for several years. when the negotiating com- 
mittee came bargain, simply told them that was 
prepared accept their terms full and sign contract 
once. Such magnanimous attitude, thought, would 
establish firm basis for harmonious relations. 


legal and economic terms the union had won without 
effort the gains that had been achieved with great difficulty 
other organizations. You would think, therefore, that 
the union people would have been very happy. This was not 
so. The employer’s troubles began soon had signed 
the contract. Productivity fell off, there were wildcat strikes 
one department after another, and was many months 
before relations settled down into the harmonious pattern 
that the employer’s friendly attitude should have made pos- 


What happened this The union organization arose, 
generally does, out variety worker dissatisfac- 
tions, and the members the negotiating committee found 
themselves unaccustomed but pleasingly prominent 
position being expected represent their fellows, and fight 
through these dissatisfactions with the employer. They took 


*Mr. Garfield Vice President the International Chemical 
Workers Union, A.F. Professor Whyte with the New York 
School Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University. 


their mission very seriously, and prepared their arguments 


with care. The negotiators went into the conference wit 
the employer under full head emotional steam. Then 
the meeting with management there was simply nothing 
for them do, and they went out the conference with 
the emotions still awaiting expression. The whole thing sim- 
ply had not been done right. They reasoned that since the 
president had given easily, they had been fault 
not demanding more him. Things which could give 
away readily must not worth having. The same senti- 


ments developed among the rank and file members. 


The manufacturer made one fundamental and very costly 
mistake this case. looked bargaining simply legal 
and economic terms. did not recognize that also 
social process—an annual round ceremonial activities. 

failed recognize that bargaining deals the 
tions people well logic and economic interests. 
said some authorities that the emotions must kept out 
the collective bargaining process. This nonsense. The 
emotions felt people must find some expression. They 
cannot simply ignored. the emotions that are built 
around the collective bargaining process are not expressed 
that process, they will break out, they did this case, 
other highly damaging ways. 


This does not mean that emotions can allowed run 
wild. They must stirred, and they must also discharged, 
and this must done manner that will not damage the 
relations among the parties, but will establish the frame- 
work more harmonious relations. Obviously this diffi- 
cult task requiring considerable skill and understanding. 
are seeking make this analysis guide that will provide 
practical information these points, well some theo- 
retical background that will make more understandable the 
behavior observed the bargaining process. 


speak collective bargaining ceremonial activity. 


The reference made with complete seriousness. cer- 
tainly not mean imply that the rituals collective 
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least are talking about things which exist widely 
America today, and feel probable that the general 


approach take can adapted with some modifications 


large-sca 


even centralized bargaining activities not 


covered here. leave the reader check this against 


The discussion follow will deal more thoroughly with 
ion’ and problems bargaining than will 
with the management side the picture. This follows out 
the experience the authors. Garfield, course, has 
drawn his cases for analysis from wide variety union 
experience. Although Whyte has worked number 


agement problems, has only carried research 


have involved the management’s role col- 


lective bargaining. However, not feel that this means 

discussion will little use management people. 

the contrary, highly important for management 

negotiators understand what happens within the union. 

Our discussion may supply part the picture which 
rmally closed their 


Where contracts are bargained once year, generally 


time year, all the people involved tend adjust 
themselves this pattern. They look upon the series 
rgaining sessions being the vehicle through which changes 
duced the relations between union and manage- 
nt. Now, human relations never stand still, and the rela- 
between union and management are constantly under- 
some modification. But the course year very 
ttle noticeable. Skilled bargainers recogni 
the whole ceremonial cycle built around effect 
the union-management relationship, this 
I r¢ ous fT e of all to ] q date outstanding probler 
reshape the relation ong the partie 
seen cases which the skillful handling col 
\ { nl h development oft cooperative 
have also seen cases whicl 


the bargaining was handled poorly and was followed 
marked deterioration union-management relations. 


independent the specific clauses 


The negotiator, therefore, has the task not only of arriving 
appropriate clauses but also evolving these clauses 
hat will command the emotional support the 


the negotiation. our task show 


how this may De done. 


ble 


The most effective way making agreement accepta 
people involve them the process reaching the 
agreement. People tend naturally react against contracts 


that are simply imposed upon them, matter how good the 


the other hand, negotiating specialized job re- 


quiring considerable knowledge and much social skill. The 


actual meeting across the bargaining table necessarily 
committee matter and requires cohesive organization 


strong leadership both sides the table, the process 


not deteriorate into destructive emotional outbursts. 
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The membership participation must provided for be- 
fore the bargaining meetings, certain extent between 
meetings, and the process ratification and installation 


the agreement. 

While the committee alone can negotiate, all the members 
play role the ceremonial activity, and the effectiveness 
with which that role played will determine large meas- 
ure the results that are achieved. The emotions the 
members must stirred prior the bargaining process 
order for the committee feel that has its own mem- 
bership behind it. the other hand, this delicate 
process and can easily overdone. must always re- 
membered that the emotions have discharged the 
conclusion the process and too much emotion generated 
and expectations results are raised too high, may im- 
possible discharge the emotions effectively 
damage the relationship will result. 


The first steps the activity involving the membership 
will vary somewhat from union union. seems inadvis- 
able have the actual formulation contract demands 
come out the membership meeting, because there people 
are likely overenthusiastic and commit the union 
things that are totally unobtainable. Usually the first step 
taken the negotiating committee which either elected 
for the purpose composed the key officers the union. 
The committee members meet over the existing con- 
tract, and the problems that have arisen over the past year, 
and formulate new contract demands. When these are 
prepared they are presented membership meeting for 
full discussion. Recommendations for change may come out 
this meeting. The committee then has mandate and 
negotiate with management. 


will spend most our time analyzing the pattern 


negotiations around the bargaining table, but must 
remember that the outcome depends also upon the manner 
which the parties prepare themselves for negotiating, 
upon officers and rank-and-file relations during bargaining, 
and upon the manner which the contract brought before 


the membership meeting and then put into effect. 


CHAPTER 
Around the Bargaining Table 


The skillful manager union leader does not confine his 
attention bargaining the phraseology contract clauses. 
interprets particular clause against his estimate the 
people who sit across the table from him. Would they take 
advantage technicality? Would they willing make 
adjustments for the many situations that are 
cover written words? must clauses spelled out 
cover every possible contingency 

The same contract can interpreted and acted upon 
wide variety different ways. The skilled negotiator 
knows that contract can guarantee him the goals 
seeking. Results will depend, large measure, upon the 
relations built among men—the men around the table, 
and the men they represent. 


While the arguments on, personal sizing-up process 
necessarily goes also. therefore the utmost im- 


portance organize the bargaining process such man- 


ner that the negotiators can learn know each other. This 
cannot done conversation strictly confined tech- 


nical matters. 


Role the International Representative 


this connection, well for management give 
special attention the role the international representa- 
tive. many conflict situations, there much personal 
between the local union leaders and the manage- 
ment people that, left alone, they would not able reach 
} 


agreement. the international representative has not 


strategic position. While does not qualify neutral, 


often able view the local issues with greater degree 


objectivity than possible for those either side who 


are more intimately involved. 


That does not mean, however, that the international 
representative can move right and them the way 
sees represents the union and depends upon the 
committee and the rank-and-file for support. They don’t 


expect him act umpire; they want him help win 


their objectives from management. Therefore, cannot 


begin making adjustments management’s point view 


until has shown some ability win concessions from man- 
agement. must establish himself with his own organiza- 
tion first. But, management understands this problem, 
management can help him take that step. 

The case international representative Jones and local 
XYZ will illustrate this point. Jones’ union had just taken 
over this particular plant from another union. The convinced 
adherents the ousted union presented difficult problem 
the new organization. 

Relations between union and management had been ter 
ribly strained. the preceding four years the workers had 
been out strike for total weeks. Management had 
been fighting the union tooth and nail, and had followed 
practice stalling all times. 

Jones finally met the management people room where 
the tabulation was being made the representation elec- 
tion. let the local people pay attention the tabulation, 
and himself concentrated his attention upon Carter, the 
district superintendent who represented top management. 
Jones tried affable and kid the management man order 
establish some sort casual relationship. Finally, was 
able persuade Carter meet him breakfast the follow- 
ing morning. After little preliminary small talk, Jones 
said that wanted job smooth out relations 
between the company and the new union, but could 


only could show his people that was able get 
action from management. suggested that management 
agree meeting with the 
the following day, then week 


submit management’s answer the union’s demands, and 


union negotiating committee 


later meet the union again 


the following week set aside two days which negotiate 
the contract. Jones said that the company was under 
legal obligation meet the union this time because 
would take days two weeks for the certification 
come through from Washington; but wanted have 
something take back the people show that the com- 
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pany was willing take the first step. also felt that 
keeping close time schedule was important view the 


dragged-out nature previous negotiations. 


Carter said he’d over, and commented, “You tall 
just like businessman.” Later the day, Carter called 
Jones and said that had secured top management’s agree 
ment ahead with the time schedule Jones had outlined. 
That night Jones was able before meeting and 
surprise the members with the statement that the company 
had agreed negotiation meeting the following 

were not even required law. also 
the schedule meetings that were follow. 


past history, this impressed everyone, and kept 
criticism leveled people who had been 
with the previous union. When union and management 
were able carry through this schedule and reach 
ment after two days negotiating, that agreement 
accepted the membership with considerable enthusiasm, 
and the first steps towards establishing harmonious rela 
tionship had been taken. this case the representative 
could not have made any toward cooperation man 
agement had not make certain concessions that 
strengthened his hand with the membership. 

Just how tight degree control should the 
representative exercise over the other members his nego 


tiating 


observed one case where was agreed advance 
that 
unless had the nod from the international representative. 
the transcript shows that 


the local committee actually 


the committee would speak sessions 


have number occasion 
talk, but each time they were fitted into the discussion 
according the plan the international man. 

these plans were thoroughly discussed with the 
before negotiations began, during recesses and between 

sions, but around the bargaining table the international man 
was absolute control. 

this case, all members the union committee, well 
the management negotiators, believed that the mutually 
would have been impossible without the control exercised 
the international representative. 

less explosive situations, such tight control may 
necessary, eg eff fective negotiating r always requires that 
one individual chief spokesman for his group. 


The test effectiveness the international represen 


tative not found the bargaining sessions alone. The 
national representative who builds relationship such 
that the local people are always dependent upon him not 
doing effective job, even when regularly successful 

handling crises. the other hand, the case just de- 
scribed the local people, both union and management, were 
able handle their problems the succeeding years with 
very little help from the international 

set the foundations for new type relationship may 
often require the intervention someone outside the local 
picture—perhaps the same point may apply representative 
top management. But, once the foundations have been laid, 


have observed number cases where the local people 


have gone build the structure with marked effectiveness. 


— 
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And, course, there have been cases which transitions 
from conflict cooperation have been handled effectively 
purely local basis, although the outside position the 
international representative provides special opportunities for 
reshaping relations. 


Flexibility Bargaining 

Effective bargaining quires flexibility approach. The 
party that begins with unalterable set 
demands simply inviting strike, else humiliating sur- 
render. The parties naturally begin with certain definite ob- 
jectives and with plans how far they can meeting 
the demands the other party. They size what points 
are important enough worth strike and what points 
can safely yielded return for concessions from the other 
party. 

The first steps bargaining involve exploratory process 

both sides. the preliminary fencing, the bargainers size 


people across the table and try sense the relative 
importance each issue the other party. 

For effective negotiations, important for both parties 
understand the limitations within which the other party 
must act. this not done, the union may push the point 
strike issue which management cannot 
management may precipitate strike issue 
that the union negotiators cannot afford yield. 

Strikes are sometimes necessary and unavoidable, but there 
are strikes that arise simply because one party has pushed 
beyond the retreating point certain issue, through 
failure understand the crucial nature the issue the 
other party. strike necessary, both sides should ap- 
proach with their eyes open. evidence bad leader- 
ship for one party find itself trapped into strike having 
taken too early, too strong stand issue that could not 
won across the bargaining table. such case, the party 
must suffer strike else “lose this issuc 

Losing face saving face not peculiar oriental 
importance bargaining and may strongly 
emotions individuals and the morale their organiza- 
tions. fact, there may well times when more im- 
portant the future solidarity the organization 
through strike than lose face. But people cannot lose 
face unless they have put their face the balance first— 
unless they have taken strong, dogmatic stand. there- 
fore the job the negotiator approach these points 
possible impasse with the utmost care, explore the situation 
thoroughly before taking any irrevocable stand, and 
ready with face-saving phraseology the other party gets 
backed into corner. 

This exploration the limits within which bargain can 
reached involves more than estimate the relative 
importance the issues each party. involves under- 
standing the reasons for this relative weighting. Such 
understanding cannot conveyed simply through argu- 
ment concerning the issues themselves. The parties need 
gain understanding the institutional framework within 
which the men across the table think, feel, and act. 

For example, international representative Sutton found 
himself dealing with peculiarly adamant plant manager. 
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Sutton and his committee took pains put forth the union’s 
case for each demand reasoned, unemotional 
but was clear that they were making progress. The plant 
manager’s replies suggested that considered these 
ments simply attractive cloak for personal ambitions. 
seemed feel that the men across the table just wanted 
what they wanted for personal reasons and were out take 
him for all they could get. 


Sutton then tried another tack. placed the demands 
the institutional framework the union. began talk- 
ing about “the policy our and decisions 
our executive used words that had familiar 
and pleasant ring the executive. suggested, implica- 
tion, that there were many similarities between the two or- 
ganizations represented that room. 


last the manager began warm up, and became pos- 
sible for the parties work out contract that was realistic 
adjustment the problems both organizations. The ap- 
proach here was two-fold. Sutton avoided red-flag words and 
used those that would not only sound familiar but safe and 
respectable the executive. And then used these words 
place himself the institutional structure the union 
make clear the limitations within which acted. 
Management can apply the same principles presenting its 
case the union. 


Protecting Status 

The members the local negotiating committee were pre- 
paring the case they were present bargaining with the 
plant the ABC company. The annual contract still had 
six months run, but there was clause allowing for dis- 
cussion wages after half year. The contract provided that 
agreement was reached these interim discussions the 
existing contract would continue the end the year. 
Therefore, management did not have act this time. 
was the negotiating committee persuade manage- 
ment that changes were necessary. 


The negotiators took their duties very seriously. pre- 
pared figures the rising cost living and marshalled all 
the other common arguments favor wage increase. 
They reviewed the plant’s production picture that they 
could show that the union had been playing active role 
the success the company. They planned carefully among 
themselves and with the international representative 
who was make which arguments. 


They went and argued for that wage increase all after- 
noon long. Finally the representative top management 
stepped and cut off the discussion with these words: 


“Well, you fellows have done lot talking, and 
must say haven’t found your arguments very con- 
vincing. Still, think you’re good bunch fellows, 
and tell you what do. give you cents.” 


The union negotiators were temporarily stunned, but the 


international representative recovered more quickly than the 
others. said that cents was very good settlement, 
line with the best that were then being made around the 
country. felt his organization should happy have 
achieved such settlement. And then, having spread this dash 
perfume, quickly had the meeting adjourned. 


Later, the general membership the local union 
president gave this account the negotiations: 


“Well, talked and talked and talked. And 
the wind-up, Mr. Jones says don’t think much 
our arguments, but we’re good bunch fellows 


The membership voted accept the offer because there 
was nothing else they could do. The contract had six months 
run. But next time was not easy. 


When the contract ran out, and the parties were again 
negotiating, management proposed five cent general in- 
crease making total cents for the year. The 
local union negotiators reported the offer the membership 
meeting, where was unanimously rejected. Anti-manage- 
ment feeling ran high this time, and the members voted 
unanimously strike unless the company came through with 
better offer. 

was this point that the international representative 
was again called in. found the parties apparently hope- 
lessly deadlocked. The management men were determined 
not above five cents. They were convinced that total 
cents for the year was the generous side compared 
what other companies were doing. 

The international representative felt that strike this 
time might well disastrous the union. The company 
was the process reorganizing its staff and production 
lines and had pressing backlog orders. would have 
been easy shut that plant down and shift its orders 
other plants the company for considerable period, with 
little hardship the company. 

Furthermore, the international representative was con- 
vinced that large majority the workers did not really 
want strike. The problem seemed that morale within 
the union had gone pieces such extent that the mem- 
bers were not turning out large numbers their meet- 
ings, even crisis. Only 300 had come out for the 
strike vote. local this size, attendance may not 
high for every meeting, but crisis meeting should expected 
bring out more than three-quarters the members. 


The local union officers wanted avoid strike they could 
not win, but saw way out the impasse. Further dis- 
cussions with the company brought nothing beyond the five 
cents offer. The state mediation service was then called in, 
but the mediator was able make progress. Finally, 
last resort, the international representative proposed that the 
mediator conduct another vote the company’s offer the 
gates the plant, make sure every worker had chance 
vote the issue. The vote was two one favor 
accepting the five cents wage offer. 


that way, the strike was averted. But what the 


underlying problems? 


Let ask why this highly favorable economic settlement 
led such severe problems within the union. The case pro- 
vides another example the application the old maxim: 
“Tt ain’t what you but the way that you it.” 

The local union officers had pointed toward the first nego- 
tiations with management for long time. not often 
that worker the shop chance sit down across the 
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table with local management and even with representative out any way taking action, and left the rest the mem- 


That unusual 
local officers had 


conscientiously. And now, last, 


down with management and accepted 


large corporation. 


deep impression. The 


they? 


\ relationship of even te nporar equality require expres 
sions and indications respect both sides. requires 
tl conces is be won, not give away. You don’t make 
gifts equals except when they are the position making 

ifts return. When the top man said, 
give you and took pai the men that the 
had had nothing with effect tellin 
the local off that they were beneath management—that 
+} d ne ni to m } 

When the local president passed management’s statement 
the union. And was telling them 
that their own leadership was unable get anything except 
the morale the uni could hardly 

The leaders coul regained their 
wit ople fighting get more than man 

was going give. With the contract still force, 
+ +] oft tic 
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THE JOURNAL SOCIAL ISSUES 


Quarterly Journal the 
interpreting social research for 


consultants 


issues have focused such topics as: Measuring Public Attitudes, Action and Research, Social Therapy, 
Discussion Group, The Consultant Role and Organizational Leadership, Community Self-Surveys, The 


role-problems the professional woman, and the relationship between social values and social 


ubscriptions, single issues, quantity orders, list available titles write the Journal Social Issues, 


bership apathetic ever. this situation, not have 


crystal ball gazers order predict continuing unrest 
and further friction between union and 


within the union 


management. 


give anything away! That does not mean that management 
made mistake offering cents. The mistake was the 
made. Management could have made the 


the offer was 


harmonious relationship with the union. Instead present- 
should itself 


that the union was entitled cents. 


ing management have allowed 


CTSUAdE 


This may 
swallow. They like feel that they themselves decide what 
best fo1 regard the union inter- 


back that point view, they seek give the 


hard pill for some management people 


the 


loper 


impression that what comes out the union contract only 
what management was planning give anyway. labor 
relations there are few impressions more costly than that. 
Negotiators must have the satisfaction gaining their ob- 
jective, they are accept the outcome. Nobody can feel 
has gained his objective when gift tossed him. 
This conclusion applies unions well management. 


points they concede, the union negotiators must also 


persuaded the weight management’s arguments. 
does not necessarily require expressing agreement 
points conceded. union might want reargue one point 


the following year and could embarrassed having made 
such expression agreement. Nevertheless, important 
made manner that tends show re- 
spect for the position and abilities the men across the table. 

this case, the management man was attacking the status 


that concessions be 


the union negotiators. There point more sensitive 


Negotiators will cast such status aspersions 
continued). 


human relations. 
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Successful Experiment 
Adult Edueation 


Maria 


History the Program 


The experimental educational program for autonomous 
Reading and Discussion Groups grew out of, and eventually 
replaced, comprehensive community organization project 
sponsored from 1914 1934 the People’s Guild 
Brooklyn,** privately-supported philanthropy interested 
adult education. These years witnessed marked expansion 
the center and wider use the 
schools adults. Programs financed tax-monies were 
planned and directed school local communities 
did not participate the management centers. For the 
most part, activities were designed appeal people 
masse, such dances, athletics, entertainments, lectures, and 
large forums. 

The Guild advocated adding serious study groups and 
aesthetic activities the mass attractions and insisted that 


sponsible lay organizations. hoped that these innovations 
would create community centers fact instead name. 
Through the cooperation the Board Education, five 
schools various Brooklyn neighborhoods were carefully 
selected for demonstration the feasibility these pro- 
posals. Foundation grants were secured for comprehensive, 


gram. 
Publicity, advertising, and centrally-directed “organizing” 
efforts were initiated induce the neighborhood residents 
participate the activities. individuals the people were 
urged become “‘members” the centers. more less 
hand-picked Sponsoring Committee leading citizens was 
formed each neighborhood. Some these Committees, 
the flush enthusiasm, agreed raise money maintain 
the centers, and make them largely self-supporting 
possible. However, they never more than partially fulfilled 


this obligation. When the foundation grants came end 


*Maria Rogers Secretary the Committee Autonomous 
Groups. 

**The People’s Guild was formerly the People’s Institute Brook- 
lyn. The change name occurred halfway through the experiment, 
but the present name used throughout this paper. The Reading 
and Discussion Groups Experiment was initiated 1929. was 
voluntarily terminated 1949, because the opinion the Direc- 
tor, its original purpose demonstration the possibilities 
educational work with autonomous groups had been accomplished. 


1934, the local committees, possibly affected some de- 
gree the depression, were unable keep the centers going 
and they were closed.! 
the canons the day, these centers were highly suc- 
cessful—they drew crowds participants and the Sponsor- 
took them. But the 
Director, Mr. Seymour Barnard, could not convince himself 
that heir purpose 
munity organization.” looked vain for evidence that the 


various communities, 


ing Committees active interest 


they were actually achieving “com 
centers had become indispensable 
that their activities were part the lives the residents 
any profound meaningful sense. much energy and 
ingenuity had expended the professional staff 


making the activities promoting and publiciz- 
ing them, that state the people really cared about them re- 
quired deliberate self-deception. Although the cause could not 
the fact 


the centers were not organically related 


determined with the knowledge then available, 


was inescapable: 
the social organization the surrounding local populations. 
They did not arouse spontaneous enthusiasm interest, did 
not strengthen community feeling loyalty, and seemed 
have perceptible vitalizing effect community behavior. 
They showed signs developing beyond the point 
activity for activity’s sake. 

The dissatisfied 
organization that 


Director kept seeking for principle 


vould meet with 


searching for program that would satisfy really funda- 
mental desires people, hoping establish something they 
not give for the noted that the most 
successful centers were those which the Citizens’ Sponsor- 


not give too much weight the influence the 
record any public school community 
completely self-supporting 


seems wis 
depression, ther 
center having become 
efforts. 


through local 


For Mr. Barnard’s own story this period, see “School Com- 
munity Centers Brooklyn,” Autonomous Groups Bulletin, Vol. 
Nos. and Winter-Spring, 1949; also, Community Recruits 
Itself,” Journal Educational Sociology, May, 1946. 

The fact that school community centers tend centrally- 
directed municipal philanthropies, and not genuine community enter- 
prises not yet generally recognized the professionals who ad- 
minister them, the reason being that the workers’ training has left 
them innocent regards social structure. Their sole criterion 
success numbers participants. Cf. “Introduction Community 
Organization Series,” Groups Bulletin, Vol. Nos. 


and 
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the centers democratized vesting local control re- 
ons 
democratically-administered educational and recreational pro- 


represented more less closely-knit group 
individuals who had previously, other situations, built 


interpersonal relationships and exhibited basic con- 


geniality personal basis. This observation was the start- 
new undertaking. 

several members one these groups 
1929, asked what activity the Guild might undertake 
participants they would themselves 
carry and manage it; what project might attain place 
major importance their lives and not require arduous 
and direction. Spontaneously, the women 


present declared that they very much wanted concentrate 


overhead promotion 


program reading and discussing books, but—and this 


wanted their own homes and 


them. (The Center 
regard their hours leisure; quite 


activities were 


considerations prevailed with the Board Education, 


that dictated the hours opening and closing the schools 
for adult activities). 
Readily accepting these conditions, and with idea 


what was come, Mr. Barnard said that soon group 


from six women was organized would send 


with them any time and place 


the first Reading and Discussion 


this new activity two 

groups were shortly started other Com- 
members different neighborhoods. Requests 
discussion leader then began pour into 


from groups women who had not been 


the Centers, but had heard about the new 
inal were 


project from members the original groups. Requests 


urban Brooklyn: they came from Manhattan, 
New Jersey, and 


towns Long Island, 


far-flung network interpersonal relationship: 


cnits together the metropolitan area. 


surprise this development, still preoccupied 


Centers, and with little staff spare 
the Guild could nothing the time 


but set waiting list. But the staff suspected that had 
] 


people, and soon 


itself vital desire 
explore the possibilities adequately 
must emphasized 


new situation. 


money nor staff energy was spent “‘promo 


The requests new groups were spontaneously in- 


duced word-of-mouth information from satisfied members 
existing groups 


A 
GiscCussion 


Adaitiona: 


added the Guild 
they proved too few meet the growing 


leaders 
and 
demand, the aid the Public Library systems Brooklyn 
enlisted. the limit their avail- 
assigned meet groups the wait- 


the more groups serviced, the more requests there 
were from new groups! Each group appeared 
other groups. Finally, the Guild manage- 
ment concluded that all could with the resources its 
command was: 

limit itself giving service number groups 
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regard the program experiment; 


work with these groups long their interest 
continued 

endeavor ascertain what method and techniques 
were necessary insure complete satisfaction the reading 
interest expressed the groups; 

discover the significance this interest for the 
adult education movement general. 

After the first two three groups were operation, the 
Guild was able approach those the waiting list. 
adopted the principle giving the groups the opportunity 
meet the leader proposed assign them, leaving each 
group free decide whether not wished accept 
particular staff member. Groups were thus encouraged from 
the start feel they had taken the initiative, and the Guild 
was merely resource available them for carrying out their 
own purposes. 

1934, the Guild found that between them Miss Wini- 
fred Sherwood and Miss Gwendolyn Jones, the two mem- 
bers the staff who had demonstrated special aptitude for 
the work, could care for groups. The groups were com- 
posed entirely women. (Some men’s groups applied but 
could not accommodated). Each leader took the respon- 
sibility for meeting with groups. Meetings were held every 
two weeks throughout the year save for vacation period. 

The general pattern was for groups plan their own 
reading programs, for all members read the same book 
home, and discuss meetings. During World War II, 
Miss Jones resigned into war work, and Miss Sher- 
wood assumed service for all groups, meeting with each only 
once month. 


had developed sufficient self-reliance capable holding 


this time, however, most the groups 


the alternate meetings without professional leader. 

Mr. Barnard’s original aim establish project with 
its own inherent momentum and permanent character was 
attained. Many the original groups are still meeting today, 
years after their formation, and they look forward 
continuing indefinitely. Termination the Guild’s service 
has not affected this expectation. Over the course years, 
few groups have dropped out, mainly because too many 
members moved away died and was found impossible 
replace them. But group has given the work for 
adult educators’ chief complaint against the 
laity they yearn instruct. 

The degree attained the Guild groups 
parallel conventional adult education enterprises. 
This longevity major contributing factor the admir- 
able results the educational work carried the Guild. 
Elements that helped produce are apparent the fol- 
lowing report. 


II. Characteristics Groups 


(a) Membership 


Groups number between and members, with the ex- 
ception one group 22. The basic qualification for mem- 
bership that all intimate associations: interpersonal 


attraction. This factor, far these groups are con- 


cerned, cuts across all the categorical classifications dear 
the educational statistician. Nowadays, choosing new 
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members, the groups have added other requirements inter- 
personal attraction, such as: ability make “good group 
and contribute point view not represented 
the existing membership, intellectual flexibility and lively 
curiosity, absence dogmatism and desire domineer. 

Each group was Each has separate history 
and impossible generalize about their origins except 
superficially. brief, may said that few groups 
the members had already formed close friendships and for 
years had been meeting socially; the opportunity have 
leader assigned the Guild turned these particular groups 
towards more serious purposes. Other groups were formed 
specifically for the reading activity. the majority such 
cases, from two three half-a-dozen close friends would 
agree that they wanted the program. each person would 
try draw other friends bring the number 
some cases, the original initiating group did not 
comprise close friends but acquaintances who 
shared desire read together. few instances the 
initiating group consisted relatives blood marriage. 
One group made entirely Scandinavian-born women 
friends who share common foreign cultural background. 
Several are Jewish. 

Aside from being friends, members vary greatly: some are 
married, some are single and some widowed. Most are house- 
wives, but some are career women. Some worked before mar- 
riage, some did not. Groups vary likewise: some, members 
are all contemporaries; others, ages range from 
years. All levels schooling are represented: members 
some groups left school after eighth grade; others are high 
school college graduates. There uniformity edu- 
cational background any group, all types being found 
all groups. 


(b) The Interest Reading 

Members the groups started with common desire: 
read and discuss books. Many wished supplement 
meagre educational background, not only for egotistical rea- 
sons but prepare themselves companions their 
children, for appeared likely that the children would have 
opportunity for more years schooling than the parents. 
Their children being young the time, the members also 
felt the for relief 
wanted this more than escape from monotony—they 
desired something that would contribute towards their own 
development. Quite important any these was another 


need from household chores. 


and 
the 
company others with whom they could exchange ideas. 


motive: the desire for companionship. housewives 


mothers, they had few opportunities for relaxation 


The prospect meeting regularly with their friends promised 
satisfaction this hunger for sociability. 

the beginning, the group members described their in- 
terest the project “being abreast 
“in the know” about books being talked about, reviewed and 


interest that these groups spontaneously took size 
membership which has been found research function 
the average individual’s capacity relate others, i.e. his reper- 
toire emotional expansiveness under varying criteria. See Helen 
Jennings, Leadership and Isolation, Longmans Green, 1950 (2nd 
ed.), Chapter XIV, which treats the size group relation 
this factor, and discusses the repertoire findings Wilson, 
Tavistock Institute Human Relations, Paul Deutschberger, 
Harold Kaufman, and others. 


advertised. had longing but were 
not prepared define “culture.” Their only criterion the 
time was know something about the books praised 
disparaged the public press. That books could answer their 
own particular needs for information facts, that through 
reading and discussion they could cultivate their taste, ap- 
preciation and discrimination, they were not that time 
aware. 

The Guild staff learned early the experiment that the 
real intellectual interests the members could not de- 
termined inquiry. Time proved that members were actu- 
ally unaware their real interests, that they felt constrained 
identify their interests with what was socially approved. 
But the groups continued meet and mutual confidence 
deepened, their real interests began reveal themselves. The 
leaders found that they had the alert “feel” 
these interests and give the women confidence 
them. 

Principles Method 

The Guild adopted three principles guides method: 

Adults should enabled educate themselves their 
own satisfaction. 

Adults have right control their own educational 
programs. 

The process education must start with the individual 
as he is. 

The Guild’s principal methodological aim was discover 
what adjustments are required institution and its pro- 
fessional staff when such principles are applied—what kind 
and how much professional help needed, and, most impor- 
tant, how relationships between professionals and laity limit 
the former’s role that assisting and counseling, and make 
professional dictation impossible impractical. 

applying its second principle, the Guild’s most radical 
step was reject the usual method limiting adult educa- 
tion list pre-arranged offerings from which individuals 
select what they want. assumed that, given the right con- 
ditions, adults can discover what they want and need, educa- 
that they not need professional educators tell 
them what they ought want. The Guild offered nothing 
but the services discussion leaders and left the laity com- 
plete control over its educational program; simply pro- 
vided conditions that enabled the laity develop program 
relation its own needs and desires. 

must noted that freedom its own program 
cannot awarded heterogeneous, unorganized individuals 
control can assumed only groups individuals who 
are bound together ties relationship. The fact that the 
Guild was dealing with groups, and not with individuals, 
facilitated the first step necessary project whose aim 
was enable adults educate themselves their own 

The Guild’s third principle time-honored maxim 
education. However honored the maxim may be, however, 
conventional American adult educational practice pays only 
lip-service. Programs and curricula are put together pro- 
fessional educators who assume that they know what people 
want need, either virtue their professional training 
consulting the results “interest-finders” surveys. 
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foregoing statements about the Guild sibility for the program’s success really rested with them and 
obvious that such devi are incapable discoverin not with the professional. 
wh \ 1c t ept ) , | 
—_t] d ot know hand. The to find ont th c he 
very itself. This fact undoubted] the one hand, status members 
Cc re) eX] enc t t Ame! lul and. on the other. exercise of certain skills 
and, the other, exercise certain skills pre- 
professional. These included: (a) encouraging 
nfidence members; (b) helping them see the 
worth the ideas they expressed; (c) aiding them com- 
prehend the value discussion; (d) watching out for non- 
partic and drawing them into discussion; (e) checking 
through some problem that had been raised; (f) taming the 
ressive and vociferous; (g) refraining from any attempt 
than adjudicate wrangles settle strident disputes. 
Intellectually, the leaders found their functions compli- 
IV. Function Leaders ed. They had the following: 
hat all possible points view were raised, and 
t pre ( 
that people not wish Set example restraint presenting their views, 
stating them concisely and refraining from talking 
oups out purpose what member meant what she was trying 
+ 7 t +} evo] te = 
Help members achieve objectivity stating their own 
nts o ew 
¢ , of eacl ro id friend « In retro spect, it appears to the leaders that the ‘‘basic in- 
rain from imposing their own tastes upon their co- 
because such attempts distorted the direction the 
( | ( ( see ft } 
ver knowledge sum, their general function was supplement what 
the groups did for themselves. They coordinated each group 
ctivities rather than ial and showed curiosity about many things 
which the group members were not aware. this way, and 
f \ t ( I tl eir \ knowledor als ) by bringing to each group their experience with other 
groups, the leaders made the exchange richer than would 
otherwise have been groups fairly homogeneous, and there- 
t alt t W 
sistent: treated the professional rs. short, they combined self-effacement with guidance, and 
relied upon lead ness with restraint; integrated setting example with 
ram themselves planned. they expected plete willingness follow the groups’ lead 
and 
the warn them when plz program was ove! activity. 
nbitious. the leader could not dissuade them from adopt- despite the fact that the groups regarded their leaders 
such program, the groups assumed that she would con- members they were much less free than other members. 
more usual order make success, and ‘They had the qui vive carry out the forementioned 
she would stimulate the group likewise. Despite functions, while possessing means save persuasion exer- 
this, the leader had make the group realize that the control. 
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Before generalizing about the behavior patterns and at- 
titudes that this experiment indicates are especially valuable 
work with autonomous groups, desirable outline 
briefly the experience the Guild using librarians lead- 
ers. This illuminates, contrast, the methods its own two 
leaders evolved. 


Some the librarians assigned groups were very suc- 
cessful. But other cases, less sophisticated librarians used 
only the methods which they had been trained, and these 
proved too stereotyped satisfy the groups with which they 
worked. Such procedures are summarized below. 


For the most part, these librarians came armed with 
résumés the book discussed and presented them 
the beginning the meeting. This method, though profes- 
sionally approved, hampered spontaneity, and discussion 
guished. Also, they often tried channel discussion fol- 
lowing outline with standard subheads. These aspects 
the book might not have interested the readers, and the 
rigidity the method prevented discussion such parts 
the book had aroused their interest. Moreover, some 
leaders felt committed carry out set program; they were 
often reluctant let members spend time discussing new 
ideas they might have gained from the book and wished 
explore. Equally destructive good discussion 
naiveté exhibited some librarians who could not rouse 
free and easy response group members because they could 
talk about books only the library 
categories. addition, some librarians brought pressure upon 
the groups meet libraries instead the homes 
members. one the conditions most cherished the 
groups was the privilege meeting their own homes— 
private, intimate and comfortable—the members found the 
public and unfamiliar setting library meeting rooms quite 
uncongenial. 

The disparity between the members’ needs and the stand- 
ard library methods was rendered more pronounced 
situation for which the library staff was not responsible. This 
was the way assignments were managed. Leaders were 
changed arbitrarily without consulting the pleasure con- 
venience the groups.4 Few librarians could continue with 
any group long enough permit the development genuine 
acquaintance and mutual bonds friendship. 


Obviously, the library systems, despite the successes 
few librarians, had not discovered the principles essential 
extra-mural work this type. After two three years, they 
discontinued the work altogether, because was too incon- 
venient for librarians away from their desks for several 
hours time. Little known the fate the groups given 
up, although one such group recently turned almost in- 
tact after over eight years its own. 


Despite the number failures registered this attempt 
use librarians leaders, the brilliant success few, 
(when methods and conditions were right) demonstrated that 
the library systems ever accept such program part 
their function educational institutions, and provide the 


For the prevalence this policy among social and educational 
agencies and its destructive effect upon work with autonomous 
groups, see Edward Haydon, “Methods Working with Auton- 
omous Groups,” Autonomous Groups Bulletin, Vol. No. Sum- 
mer, 


necessary training method, librarians possess exceptional 
resources for meeting the needs untold numbers 


Characteristics Leaders 


Certain personality characteristics appear associated 
with the functions performed successful leaders work 
with autonomous groups. The generalizations below, though 
drawn from the Guild experiment, are supported analysis 
other, similar 

First among such characteristics, group members and 
leaders agree, continuous readiness professional leaders 
interact with the members the groups: coordinate 
their own need for outlet with the needs others towards 
them, and the same time encourage interaction between 
the members the groups. This readiness for interaction 
permits others take the initiative and express themselves, 
leaves the members the groups free determine the chan- 
nels which discussion flows and the material dis- 
cussed. Informants agree that this attitude the part the 
leader requires unfeigned interest people and their 
reactions. They call capacity for easy, informal contacts.” 

Studies persons carrying varied leader roles indicate 
that individuals differ this respect. Some are found 
respond warmly and with interest contacts with variety 
different personalities. They take the initiative easily, spon- 
taneously ask questions and offer comments which put others 
their ease and stimulate response. the relationships 
build up, they are able keep them individualized. Each 
one involves different type adjustment and adaptation 
the requirements the particular personality. meeting 
these requirements, the individual who successful 
multitude informal contacts must feel sense strain. 
His personality must active one. this type group 
education there place for inhibited, shy person, un- 
easy company, with meager capacity for response, nor 
for the absent-minded professor, absorbed his subject 
matter that does not recognize his students when meets 
them outside the classroom. the other hand, the capacity 
for easy and informal contacts does not imply ability 
criminately taking the initiative social contacts with 
robust, back-slapping approach. This also indicates serious 
lack adaptability. 

Another important characteristic the professional lead- 
ers’ willingness play their role settings dictated the 
groups. the case the Reading and Discussion groups, 
leaders had travel constantly from place place Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn and New Jersey. Quite different from sit- 
ting classroom and having the students the traveling! 

Willingness let the group dictate the setting not char- 
acteristic professional This not, course, 
wholly their choice. Since the early days formal study, 
Libraries appear one the few organized cultural agen- 


cies which autonomous groups turn naturally for help. See Miriam 
Tompkins, “Librarians Pioneer with Autonomous Groups,” Library 
Journal, Nov. 15, 1946. 

Data collected the Committee Autonomous Groups. 

For study which points the characteristic reluctance 
professional workers this respect, see Irwin Sanders, Folk 
Approach Extension Work,” Applied Anthropology, Vol. No. 
1943. 
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has been the convention assemble students institution 
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purpose. Here, adult education has merely taken over 
established pattern; the administrators not question too 
insistently whether this pattern the one best adapted 


serve the needs its clientele. 


Moreo ve 
authority any group. does this most 
when controls all the conditions—in his classroom, with 


hand, 


the teacher accustomed being the center 


his college, his campus. 


material ready 
contrast, seated comfortably, surrounded students the 
iving room one their homes, bereft his reference 


books and the support his materials, longer able 


7 7 
informal, friendly atmosphere. guest and the re- 


cipient hospitality. can longer rely automatic 
authority. 

situation are ease. They feel under 
compulsion don their “thinking caps” immediately and 
make abrupt transition altered environment. 
the teacher who must that! The students feel free 


mment the teacher’s statements, raise questions they 


mig! t shy to voice ir classroom full of strangers. 
They know everyone the room and the spontaneity that 
accompanies acquaintance and sociability stimulated. Inter 
play between students lively and natural—such interplay 
not usually ated classrooms. adds another dimen 

the education process, but diminishes still further 
Stat tl te ~her whose role becomes more that of 
the member the group who leads the discussion. 

can drawn between such extramural educa 
tional work and the field work anthropologists. The dif- 
reading books 

the people for 


ars, similar the difference 
tween platform students who are 
rangers ith them their own homes 


years and getting know them personalities 
anthropologist worthy his calling would forego his 
reject the 
chance carry his profession under what might called 


eld conditions” (and the food likely much better!). 


field trips; and educator worth his salt wil 


educational work 


this type, calling for extra-mural activity and for genuine 


inter-personal relationships between leader and students, was 


into education long the founders the 


movement. Each teacher destined for this wor 
was trained understand the necessity closer acquaintance 
with Ne childrer througn visiting their homes and meeting 


T 
Home-visiting was thought ot as an integral 


the educational task the teacher. was recognized 


she could not teach strangers, that 


her teaching was 
effective, she had know the whole child, far 


that was possible. special fields education, this today 


accepted practice—in the correction speech defects, and 


the teaching “subnormals,” for example. 


third characteristic the leader’s satisfaction with 

havioral pattern which she influences people through 
adjusting them, but not dominating them. Most educators 
would assert that they qualify this count, because they use 
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But this cliché can often observed 
clothe behavior that actually autocratic authoritarian. 
find the teacher who seeks power rather than influence, 
one needs look further than his students. Their immature, 
dependent attitude gives him away, whatever may his 
vocabulary 

The essence this distinction between influence and power 
dominance the kind response the teacher makes his 
student’s even feeble, steps towards self-expression. 
The teacher who satisfied influence student, quickly 
even the most trivial tentative explorations; 
what kinds help—if any—an individual 


desires; creates atmosphere which the 
student feels free accept, reject adapt the teacher’s 


opinion accordance with his own growth needs. 


letter written member one the Guild’s groups 
reveals how this process looks the students: our 
leader’s guidance grew up, learned listen the 
other fellow’s point view regardless how much dis- 
agreed, learned how not dominate discussion. 
felt proud when shy member after period time entered 
the discussion. learned how live with people being 
pleasant. This was perfect example how adults can con- 
tinue educate themselves learning willingly. Our mem- 


bers began grow intellectually.” 


Leaders content influence people are indifferent about 
having their own opinions prevail; they are able find satis- 
faction adapting group elicit the fullest pos- 
sible self-expression from each member; they give themselves 
intercommunication honestly, frankly and earnestly 
the other members. 


The power-seeking teacher, the other hand, sees move- 
ment towards self-expression the very moment student 
most vulnerable his dictation. imposes him his 
own ideas what the student’s tentative explorations mean. 
feels diffidence assuming the air authority, using 
all the advantages age, experience and superior informa- 
tion, compel the student’s agreement to, acquiescence 
the teacher’s opinion what should next. The 
greater the dependence, the more the student adapts him 
and his personality, the greater the teacher’s satisfaction. 


Earlier this report, was said that the first few years 
the experiment some leaders assigned work with groups 
resigned. The reasons for these resignations show how im- 
portant are the characteristics described above. 


Some professionals found extremely uncongenial the de- 
mands for self-effacement and patience that work with 
autonomous groups involves. Some were restive 
which they could not control the program and make 
conform their own ideas what the groups ought 
Others resented their lack freedom use the groups for 
the furtherance objectives the professionals considered 
worthy. (One leader even resigned because the groups were 
not and hence were “not worth wasting 
These were academically well-trained leaders, 


” 


time on’’). 
yet when put the test, they found genuinely 
atmosphere uncongenial, were unwilling adjust it, and 
retreating they did not violate professional sanctions 
dize their standing with their colleagues. 
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This experience makes the Guild management suspect that 
adult education generally, there lack “democracy,” 
absence atmosphere freedom and spontaneity, 
without participants even leaders being specifically aware 
it. the course the past years, this suspicion has 
spread few other adult educators, and this makes timely 
the publication findings the Guild experiment. 


cannot emphasized too strongly that work with 
autonomous groups conditional absolutely upon establish- 
ing for teachers and administrators pattern behavior that 
may characterized influence-independence. Experience 
shows that the groups themselves tolerate other form 
behavior. Unless this condition recognized teachers and 
administrators, such groups simply withdraw, units, from 
participation public life and live what might called 
underground existence, thus depriving the community 
whatever forces vitality they represent. That these are 
crucial for the maintenance democracy has been pointed 
out other The Guild experiment reveals what 
the administrative pattern behavior must autonomous 
groups are fulfill their social potentialities. 


VI. Some Results the Experiment 
(a) Individual Intellectual Development 


When the groups began their educational work, most 
the women were not accustomed concentrated reading. 
Their attention span was limited, and the books they could 
read easily were rather elementary, almost exclusively cur- 
rent light fiction, newspapers and popular magazines. More- 
over, they were timid and uncertain about choosing books, 
relying upon their leaders and the public press for suggestions 

More significant than their lack confidence choosing 
books was the fear thinking exhibited the members 
the beginning. They were apparently afraid where their 
thoughts would carry them. They revealed predisposition 
want well-defined, neatly-tagged, categorical certainties. 
They wanted books give them the answers problems 
and provide rules action. 

addition, they were little aware the need dis- 
criminate between feeling and thinking. They were without 
experience dealing with abstractions intellectual con- 
cepts. They had approached all their own life experience 
completely individual and immediately personal basis and 
thus were not accustomed considering anything that had 
personal relation themselves. 

The leaders did not take advantage the groups’ depen- 
dent attitudes and lack experience—which represent 
many teachers dazzling opportunity for They 
never tempted the members set “topic for discussion,” 
adhere “program for the meeting,” expect dis- 
cussion lead “hard and conclusions. Instead, they 
aided the groups realize that such conclusions are not 
essential, either individual development that 
group, and may limiting stultifying. Their readiness 
suspend judgment and leave conclusions until “next time” 
members are convinced, source the intense devotion 


Robert Nisbet, “Rousseau and Totalitarianism,” Journal Poli- 
tics, May, 1943; “The French Revolution and the Rise Sociology 
France,” Journal Sociology, Sept. 1943. 


they feel for their groups. The emphasis discussion was all 
the relationships between ideas and between ideas and ex- 
perience. consequence, within very few years, the groups 
outgrew their fears and moved boldly from fiction history 
and biography. 

Today, their yearly programs are broad content and 
range subject-matter that they have been used model 
bibliographies libraries and some university classes.? 

Books are used only resource materials—both con- 
tent and providing common starting-point. Reading has 
become means towards the creation atmosphere 
which individuals are ease intellectual speculation. Dis- 
cussion ranges far afield the group desires. 

Participation such free discussion with leader prac- 
ticed reflective thinking was challenge members’ 
habitual attitudes towards ideas. The necessity for expressing 
what she thought, for seeking reasons for her reactions 
ideas, the discipline meeting opposed ideas, having 
figure out why another person’s reaction idea differed 
from hers, led each member awareness that spontaneous 
reaction idea was not necessarily final, that more was 
called for than mere feeling. The process thinking became 
exciting experience. 

woman came realize that her own individual ex- 
perience was distinguished from the experience others. 
She gradually formed picture the world where each 
person’s experience unique; which knowledge achieved 
only each individual finds way adjust his reflections 
upon his individual experience with those others, and thus 
create synthesis. 

articulate this experience, the members needed abstrac- 
tions. they began acquire them, relate these abstract 
terms personal experience, they became bridge fuller 
comprehension the experience others—first that 
friends with whom each member shared this practice, then 
that others not personally known her, the writers 
books, public speakers and radio commentators. 

The new ceased inspire fear; members became ease 
with it. their thinking became more adequate and the un- 
familiar ceased alarming, members longer needed 
authoritative certainties bolster their self-confidence. They 
became engaged struggle understand the phenomena 
which confronted them and, focussing their powers at- 
tention and thought, that struggle inspired them greater 
efforts: doubt became simply part the 

All this led gains facility expression and impersonal 
consideration ideas. the members express it, they 
Over and over again, they report: have grown to- 
wards intellectual and emotional “today mind 
open and sincere seeker the truth, wherever 
and whatever may “our members began grow 
learning discriminate worth-while books from trivial ones,” 

Habits study improved markedly. Many members testify 


For typical winter program, see Seymour Barnard, Journal 
Educational Sociology, May, 1946. 

10. For interesting example this kind interchange 
high intellectual level, see Philip Weiner, “Pierce’s Metaphysical 
Club and the Genesis Pragmatism,” Journal the History 
April, 1946. 

11. Excerpts from letters sent Miss Sherwood, 1949-1950. Quoted 
permission. 
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that cooperative reading made possible for them em- 
bark with confidence upon the reading much more difficult 
books than they would have undertaken themselves. 


into difficult books contributes, they find, 


growth self-confidence. 


1ey 


One their look back and review 
the they previously held. Members act for each 
otl mirrors whicl ideas they may have for- 


otten, are revived. The skill acquired what 


once said, and the stand they took 


the 
various iss has, interestingly enough, been transferred 
have said and the stand taken 


public figures various questions. Members these 


report the intellectual development members 
may appear somewhat exaggerated those who hold that 

speculati the province Such 

reacti tes that false distinction has been 
between the and the average person. 
The average person can and does enjoy exercising his intellec- 
tual making use thought, imagination and 

clarif synth lis experience and information. 

] 1 ] 

lat several conditions are essential must 
one which the individuals feel free—not overawed any 
others present; the groups must possess common point 

7 en expioratic oT ideas or po - 

d ‘ wl + mem| eI to sa 
1 ‘ 

ndividual feel that his spon- 
I l \ ] Ve must compietel accepted as 
person that what says will listened to, even when chal- 
] 

situation exactly what the Guild type interaction 
€ cation provid fAll its experience goes to show that exer- 

superior faculty the human being—speculatio 
—can promoted situation where interpersonal rela- 
are characterized mutual confidence, respect and 

Most have found that the company persons 
respect, our minds function smoothly and 
eas situation, person expresses imself freely 

when complaining about her lack inti imate social inter- 

‘ T T + 
cours How know what think until hear what 
have say? 
growth ual activity can, course, achieved 


even when pursued isolation. when person has 


the carrying such efforts jointly with 

others the same the interplay minds makes 
for greater clarification. the Guild experiment, although 
1 


this outcome was not freedom dis- 
cussion and the sincere give-and-take ideas between mem- 
eventually took 
ing books critical interest, the broadening 
the members’ range information. Because the members 
were friends and wanted see each other and thus continued 
meet over long period time, situation was created 

able make progressively finer discrim- 


precedence over the read- 
with 


wherein they were 
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inations their own experience and organize and articulate 
effectively. 

The Guild program promoted kind intellectual growth 
unique adult education annals. make clear the distinc- 
tion between its results and those conventional programs, 
compare the most intellectually ambitious them all, 
the Books Project,” high favor the moment 
among academicians. 

the Books Project,” participants are recruited 
individuals means various kinds advertising. Hav- 
ing registered, they are administrators 
where all may strangers each other. suc- 
cession, they read list books approved the authorities. 
The maximum amount time spent each book 
authorities. Local groups deviate 
from these directives, but the authorized program represents 


determined the same 


meetings, the emphasis 
courant with the author’s ideas rather than upon 
between participants ideas aroused the books. 
The point “Great the 


books dominate and control the range 


standard for performance. 


subtle but important. 
ideas possible 
train thought set the 
various authors. easy see how all these 


expression discussion follows 
procedures 
hamper spontaneity and free interact 

the Guild 
are the personal interest 


members each othe 


ion between participants. 
controlling motifs discussion 
challenge) the 


groups, the 

(agreement 
nterpretations the author’s ideas, 
ghts that reading has 
focussed habitual in- 


and spontaneous the insi 
program 


he 


provok ed. The ¢ 
teraction intellectual level between variety person- 


alities, wholly free express themselves. Books,” 
focus not interaction all, but how adequately 


the student, his own, grasps the thought the author. 


comparison not meant imply that one program 
better than the other, but only that there are between them 
The Guild program pro- 


specific and significant differences. 


vided what other adult education program under institu- 


tional auspices has offered: unhampered opportunity over 


long period time for habitual interaction intellec- 


level. apparently produced the bond intellectual 


growth all members agree they have experienced. 


(b) Changes Family Relationships 
Her family was the first social group feel the impact 
member’s experience. practically every case, the au- 
tonomous group which the mother belonged assumed im- 
portance for other members the family, and various ways 
its influence was felt family activities and relationships. 
Almost uniformly, husbands were drawn into the project, 
not members, but reading the same books their wives 


and discussing them. Points view and ideas expressed 


meetings were brought home for further analysis. Dinner- 
table conversation took new tone. Most the women 
came show intelligent interest political, national and 
impersonal problems and could discuss them without rancor 
tension. many instances, wives report that their hus- 
them labor relations and other problems 
which arise their many husbands, turn, 
spread their interest beyond the daily preoccupations and have 
developed the habit reading other than merely technical 


bands discuss with 


husbands are “small business men.” 
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professional literature pertaining their work. Husbands 
often make suggestions their wives’ groups could 
profitably discuss. Reading increased greatly these families 
and many them are accumulating well-selected libraries, 
whereas, before this activity began, they possessed few books 

The changes personality resulting from the Reading 
and Discussion Group experience have affected parent- child 
relationships greater less degree all families. The urge 
vhich drove many these women try broaden their 
education for the sake their children has more than justi- 
fied itself. ‘The chasm that usually opens between the ill- 
educated parent and the well-educated child has not threat- 
ened any these families. The children most group mem- 
bers were young when they embarked their project 
self-improvement and, the mothers have grown 
gracious maturity, their children have grown beside them, 
each sharing with the other his concern with ideas. The in- 
tellectual interests many the mothers have become 
focus activity for the children, who pick their mother’s 
current book and review for school work. Many 
members returning from college join their mother’s group 
continue education along the same lines; many 
daughters guests their meeting 


during vacation periods. sufficient evidence 


invite sons well 


behaviors justify the conclusion that the homes mem- 
bers the Reading and Discussion groups family relation- 
ships are characterized unusual degree mutuz 
interests, harmony, and the pleasure spontaneous inter- 
action. 

Nor does this harmony imply that the children suffer new 
and subtle type parental domination. the contrary, 

least per cent these mothers who 
have themselves experienced the joys growth reveal con 
scious concern for the growth their children. Their atti- 
tude has changed towards planning the children’s future. 
For example, the mother who years ago would have said, 
going send Johnny such-and-such college and 
will then into his father’s now says cheer- 

“Johnny has de- 


” 


cided The child’s urge towards type 
choice work recognized valid and 
accep ted il. Mothers now show great willingness let 
their children away distant schools, realizing how im- 
portant education are new contacts and new environ- 
ment 

Possibly, more significant change shown the degree 
which these particular mothers have surrendered their 
power dominate their children’s choice friends. Their 
children are free follow their spontaneous impulses 
choosing companions. Not only have these children been 
granted freedom which spares them one the most excru- 
ciating pains childhood, but the experience they derive 
from practice interaction youth, when interest other 
human beings fresh and vigorous, gain for society 
well. 

Carrying this concept freedom still further, these moth- 


ers encourage their children’s tendency form groups and 


13. This percentage based reports received Miss Sher- 
wood; the proportion may greater increasing. The Guild staff 
has only begun make inquiries concerning concrete results its 
work, 


member- 


try help them understand the value 
ship. Many say, have 


age-group, want the children 


p 
enjoyed this contact with own 

such pleasure, 
Recently some these mothers even encouraged their chil- 
] 


dren to ta 


because 


cross-country trip with their groups friends, 
foresaw what wealth experience and enjoy- 
ment might derived from excursion when they were 
their own with group. 


(c) Social Action 


community, well their families, have 


benefited 
from members’ the Reading and Discussion 
-five per the members 


} 
parent-teacher 


group experience. 
have volunteered for jury duty, joined the 
associations their children’s schools, become members 

anizations the League 
Women Voters, peace societies, philanth 
This percentage the members also 


community im- 


one another such or; 


agencies, and 


willingness expose themselves un- 


familiar situations tested such enterprises, for involves 
part with women men they not know well 


for community improvement, planned without their 


the outside organizations they join, many these 
their influence organizations 


from stereotyped more 
confidence and poise achieved their reading groups enables 
the members meet without fear new situations and person- 
alities, such they would not previously have dared face. 
The women themselves attribute this development the 
group experience 

For fairly high percentage the women, community 


participation also taken the form seeking education 


a 1 
more formal Whereas, previously, they assert they 


would have felt take such courses, 
they now feel home atmosphere discussion ab- 
tractions and ease supporting their own points view 


Another form community effort concerns the 
itself. the group’s satisfaction with the Guild’s services 


increased, that institution became for them symbol en- 


joyment. This emotional attitude embraced within all the 


the project. Members early began show curiosity 
about the finances the and when they discovered 
that, like many Amer ucational enterprises, was 
supported annual gifts from 
} lid + her elve we if the or 
viduals who did not themselves use its services, the groups 
insisted upon contributing the budget the degree the 


members were able. They agreed first upon yearly dues 


$1.00 per person, later raised this $3.00 and then 
$5.00. addition, they voluntarily raised money for the 
Guild other ways. 

The next this common interest the 
Guild was spontaneous emergence desire for inter-group 
organization. With some reluctance, due its fear over- 


organization, the Guild staff lent encouragement this de- 


14. See footnote 13. 
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works local projects for 
participation. 


velopment and the groups took the initiative setting 
representative hoc grouping that arranges general lunch- 
eons, invites prominent authors speak, compares notes about 
reading programs and evaluates the group’s experiences. 
late, the staff has had nothing whatever promoting 
this activity, although invited the 

This inter-group activity never reached the point 
formal federation, but the community feeling between the 
groups strong federation could have made it. 
noteworthy that this inter-group organization never im- 
pinged any way upon the autonomy the local groups, 
which continued manage their affairs did not exist. 
The undertakings the intergroup organization appear 
grow from consensus response common-felt needs. 

Now that the Guild has terminated its activities, this 
grouping has become the sole official tie between the individual 
units. From all appearances, will function henceforth 
evolving liaison, replacing the Guild management. has al- 
ready taken new tasks. 


Lest assumed that the outlook these women 
should emphasized that the ma- 
orit conception their responsibilities 


citizens has broadened social and political problems not 


eir immediate purview. They have become 


‘internationally-minded” satisfy the most ardent 


world. 


VII. Conclusions 


ions this experiment are the highest im- 


for adult educators. Their conception the poten 


tialities their movement crucial the task training 


atic society, aiding the population 


ic, technologic and other cultural 


changes, and develop vigorous and stable person 
ies, shared all believers the value education. 

fulfill potentialities, adult educators must reach 
the vast majority the They are not doing 
now. most pressing problem find principle 


organization that will successful this respect. Guild 


experiment important, for has successfully demonstrated 


such principle. 

Communities seethe with the activities 
rroups whose members have built congenial interpersonal 
relationships. These groups enable the individual achieve 


sense membership society. 


These groups all have wants and needs that agencies can 
help them attain. But self-determination one the 
primary elements capacity groups knit individuals 
together effectively, the help extended agencies must 
such wa} that the autonomy the groups not 
threatened. 

their non-working time, adults insist upon the company 
the members their self-initiated groups. Adult educators 
must find ways relating their activities the groups 
which individuals prefer spend their leisure time. This 
should help them reach the majority the population 

Working with these groups demands professionals the 
assumption role adroit assistance and guidance. 
makes requisite the acquisition new skills human rela- 
tions. rules out professional domination, manipulation and 
indoctrination, together with imposition programs. ex- 
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cludes recruiting individuals carry out programs re- 
garded priori desirable agencies. The program each 
particular group must answer its particular needs 
and must controlled the personalities and tastes the 
individuals composing the group. 

Democratic society demands democratic kind leadership 
and such leadership emerges natural groups. Real learning 
takes place there. Learning with friends releases spontaneity, 
zest and enjoyment living. permits continuous inter- 
action with chosen companions high intellectual level. 

Such primary group experiences are indispensable con- 
dition for creating stable, healthy personalities. Self-initiated 
groups based congenial interpersonal relationships are 
important the family, units for primary group experi- 
ence. Much the community’s strength the past has been 
derived from primary group relations the character de- 
scribed this report. growing evidence social dis- 
organization our time points the need for utilizing every 
resource our command strengthen the units which pro- 
vide primary group experiences. These groups are resource 
that must not neglected any measures undertaken 
develop and vitalize democracy. These adult education con- 
siderations call for administrative readjustments adult 
cation institutions. 

Adult education had 


groups friends But tends increasingly formalize 


beginnings activities developed 


and takes many secondary and 
education, where formal groupings dictated administrators 
replace the groupings based interpersonal relationships 
and personal congeniality. Guild experiment indicates 
that this tendency wholly unnecessary and actually 
inimical fulfillment the potentialities adult education. 


NOTE METHOD 


data for this report were gathered the writer three- 
hour sessions, interviewing, singly and together, Mr. Seymour 
Barnard, Director of the Guild and of the Experiment; Miss Gwen- 
dolyn Jones, ex-staff member the Guild and group-leader 
for years; Miss Winifred Sherwood, the staff member who re- 
mained with the Experiment throughout the years its exist- 
ence; and Mrs. Ethel Levitas, for years member one the 
groups. These interviews were checked two three-hour visits 
one group, six months apart, during which the author asked ques- 
tions and provoked discussion many the points Sections 
inclusive. The author’s observation the behavior the 
members this group, and the impressions received their per- 
sonalities, gave vigorous support the implication Section 
that the members these groups have attained rare degree 
poise, objectivity, intellectual flexibility and 

The interviews with individual informants were 
Discussion was spontaneous. attempt was made follow out- 
line questionnaire. When information was not clear, the con- 
nection between two facts was obscure, the interviewer simply asked 
for restatement that would clarify points made one another 
informant. Information was taken down verbatim. Then the state- 
ments were arranged under the sub-headings into which they seemed 
naturally fall. There thus minimum amount “interpreta- 
tion” and hoped that the reader will able detect it. 

One caution necessary. Readers must understand that the de- 
scriptions the groups (Section and the results accruing from 
the educational program (Section VI) represent composite drawn 
from data, too voluminous to be published here, on more than 20 
groups, each differing from the other many respects. The com- 
posite was constructed selecting from the descriptions each 
group those statements which appeared common ail. These uni- 
formities were each group, combined with non-common special 
factors—many some, few others. And, course, there are 
the inevitable single exceptions any generalizations about human 
beings! greater less degree however, the descriptions hold 
true for each group. 
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Future Problems Navajo 
Administration 


Solon 


The critical problem some 60,000 Navajos has been re- 
cently recognized Congress with the enactment legisla- 
tion which contemplates the appropriation approximately 
$80,000,000 for rehabilitation purposes over 10-year period. 
The proponents the legislation hope that this sum will 
remedy existing socio-economic condition that has cumula- 
tively worsened. 

These new sums will added already large budget 
several millions. They have been earmarked for the ex- 
pansion school and hospital facilities, the construction 
roads, conservation and development resources, resettle- 
ment, employment and other projects sim- 
ilar nature. The heightened activity which flows from these 
expenditures will, necessity, further complicate the admin- 
istrative problem and the relationship between Navajos and 
government. 

The past history these relationships leaves one none too 
sanguine about the future. Before the New Deal the govern- 
ment followed policy paternalistic Between 
1933 and the beginning the recent war there was ag- 
gressive program directed toward the conservation 
sources and the extension social services. This program 
often encountered widespread and bitter opposition mainly 
because the stock reduction features. The war years and 
those immediately following were characterized perfunc- 
tory neglect. 

recent years the top officials the Bureau Indian 
Affairs have been concerned not only about the economic 
plight the Navajos but also about the deteriorated admin- 
istrative situation. The appointment Allan Harper, 
well-qualified and experienced administrator, the post 


*Solon Kimball chairman the Department Sociology and 
Anthropology the University Alabama. Dr. Kimball was sta- 
tioned the Navajo Reservation between 1936-42. For much this 
period was director the Socio-economic Surveys Unit. During 
the summer 1949 was offered the opportunity the Bureau 
Indian Affairs return consultant and make special studies. 

One objective was reassess plan administration formu- 
lated decade earlier. This plan proposed extensive changes the 
pattern Navajo-government relations, but had not been adopted 
either policy practice. The summer’s work produced evidence 
support the belief that the original proposals had been funda- 
mentally sound. During the interval years, there had been con- 
tinued deterioration social and economic conditions the extent 
that implementation the plan had become more difficult. 

One product the summer’s work was analysis and proposed 
plan action for use the Superintendent strengthening 
Navajo-government relationships. This article substantially the 
original report, except for the addition introductory paragraphs 
for the purpose orienting the reader and conclusion. 


Kimball* 


Superintendent the summer 1949 manifested both the 
concern and the desire something about it. 

the problem was merely one personnel the pro- 
vision money alleviate the present deficiencies 
Navajo livelihood and services, the administrative 
would simple. Unfortunately, much more difficult 
and complex, and there guarantee that any number 
millions dollars going prevent the continuous cumula- 
tive social and psychic degeneration. 

Administrative acts and policies, which the past have 
progressively weakened individual and group initiatiye and 
responsibility, have produced situation which social re- 
habilitation becomes almost impossible. still possible 
produce some sensible continuity the Navajo movement 
toward integration with the larger American society. 
however, the social deterioration progresses during the next 
decade the rate has during the past, the Navajo tribe 
can written off the result inept government policies 
that have assisted the reduction these people the status 
detribalized proletariat. the full benefit the millions 
public money are have their desired effect there must 
recasting the fundamental pattern relations be- 
tween the government and the Navajos. 


General Problem Relationships 

‘The kind working relationship that brings the Navajo 
and the government into concerted attack problems 
mutual concern basic the rapidity with which objectives 
are realized. This relationship must flow from philosophical 
point-of-view, implemented through mechanical arrangements 
that guarantee communication and action. 

The basic conceptual framework must that joint 
responsibility and participation government and Navajos. 
The long established pattern unilateral initiation ac- 
tion cannot reconciled with the avowed objectives stimu- 
lating responsible action among Navajo groups, nor with 
the integration Navajos into the main current Ameri- 
can life. Navajo participation the determination policy 
must also carry responsibility for the consequences the acts 
flowing from that policy. The attitudes which support this 
approach cannot the exclusive possession the top officials. 
They must also understood and acted upon the entire 
personnel. Achievement this objective can only partially 
realized formal statement policy; must find life 
the hundreds big and little events which make the total- 
ity the relationship. 
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have been avoided this procedure had been used. 
Another device secure understanding might hold- 
ing one-da meetings discuss the 
The allocate minor issues regional groups 
committees the council for investigation recom- 


doubtful the majority tribal delegates completely recog 


nized this nee that they would 
resi such groups 
beginning could probably made establishing com- 
mittees and regional groups and assigning them special 
problems that could then reported upon the whole coun- 


tor action. 
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and off-reservation, self-delegated protectors Navajo rights 
have given good, bad, and indifferent advice. employ- 
ment tribal attorney provide expert advice step 
the right direction, but legal mind can adequately func- 
tion all the manifold problems with which the tribe must 
there real danger that reliance upon 
the purely action may distort 
full understanding problems, well deny the rich 
experience that might obtained from others. 

Tribal Council begin 
having 


deal. Furthermore, 
legal definition course 


therefore proposed that the 
accumulat body advisors composed people 
ities many fields. For example, advisors livestock 


could drawn from experts the state colleges 


from practical livestock men. Similar advisor 
ees could established for education, health, law 
business enterprises, public welfare, 
Tribal Coun- 


commit 


agriculture, 
relations with state and local governments, etc. 
cil Committees could provide the counterpart such groups. 


quainting outsiders with reservation problems. would 


that such groups would value ac- 


provide expert opinion that would useful judging the 
vent policy, and they would give the 
sense security and participation 


The organizational structure which the local 


community and the tribal council can brought into effec- 


There are some organizational aspects the tribal council 


plan that complicate the problem. However, essentially 
the same problem that any representative system possesses and 
presumably can met through the same devices. District 
chapters and local community groups are three 
organizational levels that, properly organized specific 
functions, would much provide the channels com- 
munication. More will said these groups later on. 
Actual 
training its methods. However, there are certair 


use of the legislative process p! rovides the best 
possible 
aspects parliamentary procedure that are contrary 
practices, such balloting 

addi- 


condition 


foreign traditional Navajo 
acceptance majority decision binding all 
tion, there general ignorance procedure, 
not limited Navajos. 
few simple steps may help improve the situation. One 
such aid would the preparation handbook, conjunc 
council group. 


should extremely simple and not devoted mechanics 


tion with the some 


alone, but should also include material such the rights 
and functions majorities and minorities, the concept the 
loyal opposition, the differences between legislative and ad- 


ministrative functions and use of committees. A second step 


could short training period for new councilmen—pre- 


ferably taught Navajo. The schools might acquaint 


younger Navajos with parliamentary procedure encourag- 
ing organization activities which the student groups 


simulate the tribal council. 


District Councils 


The effectiveness District Councils, composed tribal 
delegates from each the administrative districts, has 
been proven. 1941, the delegates from District carried 
through commendable planning and action program. Other 
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districts have from time time demonstrated ability and 
responsibility when the opportunity was presented under 
capable government leadership. would seem that the fail- 
ure such councils work adequately over period time 
can laid primarily the door administration. 
there was lack communication between the administra- 
tion and the official representatives, there were attempts 
use local council groups adjuncts administration. Past 
history has shown that they were usually brought into the 
when needed for achieving government objectives, 
but otherwise they were neglected. This resulted disinterest 
dis crediting the efforts. 

The responsibility for effective functioning District 
Councils does not rest with the government alone. also 
responsibility the Tribal Council. the past, the Tribal 
Council has almost completely neglected this aspect its 
organization. Not only should pertinent material flow from 
the tribal executive organization, but regular visits should 
made local meetings tribal officers. 

The organization the District Council can strength- 
ened the following steps. Each local council should elect 
chairman from its own membership. the past, the Dis- 
trict Supervisor has functioned chairman and leader. The 
District 
Secretary council meetings. 


Supervisor should assume the role Executive 
This may prove difficult for 
employees who show either paternalistic authoritarian ten- 
dencies. should also recognized that the delegates have 
een accept the Supervisor the surrogate for 
powerful superintendent. 

Other simple working arrangements should established. 
Regular meeting dates should scheduled and observed, 
irrespective whether the District Supervisor present 
should be 


not. Minutes, not necessarily 


kept and copies forwarded both the Superintendent and 
the Council Chairman. 


basis for administrative action well 


These minutes should used 
for Council delib- 
eration. may desirable include the local judge 


ex-officio member, and perhaps the chapter presidents. 

These meetings should provide opportunities for local ad- 
ministrative officials—such those education, health, and 
welfare—and Navajos appear before the groups and 
ent problems and information. may prove desirable, de- 
pending upon local conditions, for the District 
establish committees work with administrative personnel. 
Committees might organized around such aspects gen- 
eral concern health, welfare, employment, education, and 
livestock management. this plan works effectively, the 
administrative employee would assume the same status 
the District Supervisor, that Executive Secretary. The 
objective this type organization increase local 
responsibility the extent that there 
ever-widening base Navajo participation, there will 
also improvement local mechanisms problem-solving 


and participation. 


Chapters 
The time available did not permit careful examination 
the organization and operation Chapter groups. The 
that careful study 
made their distribution, organization, and function. 
with what has 


first recommendation, therefore, 


Chapter organization has some parallels 


been called the old Navajo social 
grouping encompassing considerable territory united under 
recognized leadership, grouping number local commun- 
ities. careful historical study might reveal some significant 
correspondences both territory and function the present- 
day groups with former ones. 

This type community grouping has had introduced 
certain notions that are contrary traditional Navajo 
practice. These include the formal and yearly election 
officers, the formal vote for deciding issues, and the notion 
majority rule. 

Superintendent John Hunter usually given credit for 
promoting chapter organization about years ago. They 
quickly spread other jurisdictions and were used the 
superintendents and other personnel convenient devices 
for communication with the Indians. During the Fryer re- 
gime (1936-1942), they became centers for agitation against 
the livestock program and, although not prohibited, were dis- 
couraged means communication for government- 
Navajo relations. During the Stewart administration (1942- 
1949), they seem have been pretty largely ignored. 

Nevertheless, the 
localities, they are reported and active; 
intermittent life; some localities 
not possess them all. The fact that they continue have 


apters seem have hung on. some 


well organized 
others, they have 


life seems indicate that they fulf local grouping need 
grouping between the tribal 
people, and perhaps transition organiza- 


and serve intermediary 
council and 
tion from older Navajo pattern. 

The superficial examination the activities three chap- 
information. Officers were some- 
elected. 


ters produced the following 


times appointed the tribal delegate, sometimes 
The term office was indefinite; incumbent usually re- 
which point 
ent and irregular, 
Activities included settling domestic 
problems (including some that could easily have become 


mained until the situation became too hot, 
resigned. Meetings were either infrequ 
frequent and regular. 
court cases), land use and grazing, helping young people 
develop farms and plant them, making recommendations for 
itions, and advising 
the local how should vote. Undoubtedly, there 
are many others, but this list indicates that the problems 
considered ran the gamut all situations the lives the 


relief grants, discussion grazing 


people local community. 

Chapter organization and function legitimate concern 
the Tribal Council and should perhaps included 
item its agenda for some future meeting. would seem 
unnecessary and mistake attempt rigidly define either 
function organization. For example, the Navajo system 
one that replaces its leadership irregular intervals, de- 
pending upon the immediate situations, what advantage 
demand that elections held yearly? the other 
hand, more acculturated areas such Ganado Ship- 
rock, the formal procedure may the desired one. the 
chapter officers solve many domestic problems without re- 
course the courts, why should welfare law and order 
officers interfere? 

Chapter organization should given encouragement and 
help but should not become appendage the government. 
Where local farm livestock associations are needed, let 
these separate. 
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The Local Community 
There are three major types local Navajo communities. 
These are based large measure upon the specific environ- 
mental factors and their technologic exploitation the 
Navajos. There the typical farm community such Ship- 
rock Chinle. second type the “land use 
whi both animal husbandry farming, 


and and 
traditional use area. 


includes 

related The other type 
extended 
entirely 
found fairly 
areas. The characteristics these 
described here 


which 
family 

from 

exclusively 


composed 
which derive their 

This 
the 


groups have 


groups 


support almost 


type concen- 


arid 


operations 


trated more 


previously been comment will 


limited their relation government programs. 
pology, Vol. pp. 18-25.) 

These are the groups which the government should 
direct its major for conservation and rehabilitation 
programs. Since groups possess territorial, 
and social ties, they consti tute the ideal small unit through 
which planning may made effective and local 
enhanced. Government action the past has almost com- 
pletely ignored these groups, with the exception farm 


many policies have directly contributed 


the Navajo economic and social 
communities. Unless 
the 
units will 
The 
comprehensive. 


not the 


there 
to- 


probably 


lical change 


the Navajo, 


reco nstitution ° 


asic approac government 


weakened, 


change and point 


small irrigation 


polic 


view must example, 


projects are mere engineering problem they have been 


improvement more 
localities that have 


than water or it occurs 1n 


tions. 


social identifica Welfare grants may conceived 
direct relation between supervisor and recipient; but that 
not the way the Navajo views such activity. The individual- 


ization and atomization the Navajo social system, due 


government action, nowhere clearer than the system 
individual stock permits. The emphasis the individual 


} 


relations has increased dependency and lessened 


lve 


in government 


the ability the individual solve problems. 


group 

results will satisfactory. 


groups will 


the government should decide work 
groups, assurance the 


There the real that the 
lient devices solve problems that have been admin- 


there Is 


considered 


istratively defined. such event their potential value 
will only partially realized. These groups must under- 


stood corporate units that already solve manifold problems 


and can, leadership and some help, solve increasingly 


diffic 


es. They are basically socio-economic and not po- 
litical entities. 
Recommendations for Immediate Action 
The following suggestions are proposed steps which can 


strengthen government- Navajo relations. 


should held for the pur- 
the 


series staff meetings 
pose the 
program and personnel the 


relation government and its 


Such meetings should 


discussing 
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reveal the extent which stereotyped attitudes govern the 
behavior employees. They should also reveal what ex- 
tent field workers are aware Navajo leadership and values, 
and the policies and program the government. 

There should inventory Navajo leadership 
and communities based some kind simple rating scale 
which groups good, medium, 
terms their leadership and cohesiveness. Its objective would 
get personnel think about leadership and its relation 
areas. 


classifies local poor 


community 

Many and perhaps all the problems organization 
and relationship should form the basis joint discussions 
with the Advisory Committee the Tribal Council. 

Stimulation district organization might aided 
providing for tribal delegates, accompanied dozen 
leaders from each district, meet Window Rock 
the Superintendent discuss general problems the 
district. This would provide opportunity for many 
older men, who still wield great influence but who seldom 
openly take sides, get know the Superintendent. 
also provide opportunity estimate the extent 
which government policies are understood. 


would 
staff social analyst who can spend most his time working 
and advising about government-Navajo relational prob- 
lems. Studies should conducted situations that 
both successful and unsuccessful relations and organizations. 
preferable that the Tribal Council also appoint repre- 
sentative work cooperatively the same problems. 


needs 


on 


Conclusion 

However discouraging may for those who work tire- 
lessly for the welfare the Navajos, there absolute 
formula answer that can solve their problems. Budget in- 
providing new services relieve distress inade- 
quacies create problems their turn. The public conception 
and definition its responsibilities have shifted and con 
tinue The values and social groups the Navajos 
themselves find effective are modified conditions change. 

major danger rehabilitation effort the magnitude 
during the next years that will con- 


creases 


change. 


contemplated 
cerned with surface manifestations, with the accompanying 
failure accept understand that the methods achieve- 
ment are equal not greater importance than the panacea. 
When the time that structurally 
functionally, are equal partners making decisions about 
their future, the first major constructive step wiil have been 
made toward their effective integration American society. 
This can accomplished only Navajo group structure and 
values are paramount over those bureaucracy. 

paradox that the major responsibility for achiev- 
ing this goal rests the bureaucracy itself. That why the 
achievement may difficult: those who control social 
systems seldom willingly divest themselves power and 
prerogatives. That also why the responsibility for the 
condition the Navajo decade hence can placed 
upon Indian Bureau shoulders. 

Nothing short full acceptance the principle joint 
responsibility and participation working 
through existing social groups, terms the values and 
aspirations the group, can succeed. 
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Military Government Truk 


Edward Hall, 


this article attempt made describe how applied 
anthropology was practiced (and disregarded) the United 
States Government its administration Truk,! the largest 
group islands the central Carolines. 


When the United States Navy occupied Truk late 
1945, the Trukese began their fourth era life under 
foreign government. that time, addition our troops, 
the island was occupied some 40,000 Japanese and about 
10,000 Trukese, Okinawans and Nauruans, most whom 
were semi-starved state, owing our air blockade 
the islands. Almost immediately the Nauruans were repatri- 
ated the British; our own government was responsible for 
the repatriation the Japanese and the Okinawans. 


sooner had the Navy settled down the job gov- 
erning the Trukese, however, than its personnel was changed 
and drastically reduced owing demobilization measures. 
This was fortunate for the natives, for delayed many 
plans for governing them and gave them respite which 
accustom themselves the changed world. also per- 
mitted more time learn about their culture. 


One plan for the Trukese, delayed result our 
diminished staff, was hold immediate elections and install 
“democratic” government. How this was accom- 
plished with the help only five interpreters whose com- 
mand English was halting and uncertain, was never quite 
clear. The Navy its enthusiasm overlooked the fact that 
chieftainship lies the key Trukese culture. 


When this writer arrived Truk May, 1946, there 


*Edward Hall, Jr. Associate Professor Anthropology 
Bennington College. 
Shortly after V-J Day, the Navy requested the U.S. Commercial 
Company make survey the human and economic resources 
the South Pacific Islands formerly under League Nations man- 
date the Japanese. The combined reports specialists were 
provide guide administering the islands. The author was as- 
signed Truk; John Useem, Yap and Palau; Galahue, the 
Mariannas; William Bascomb, Ponope; and Leonard Mason, the 
Marshalls. Douglas Oliver directed the program and provided high 
level liaison with the Navy, 


were two officers assigned military government. One dealt 
with the native chiefs and administrative matters; the other 
(quite sensibly) had been assigned write Trukese dic- 
tionary. Needless say, the administrative officer was kept 
fully occupied handling routine matters and was posi- 
tion make any radical changes native government. 
Other Naval personnel were concerned with the mainte- 
nance small airstrip, communications and health. 


addition these Americans, the U.S. Commercial 
Company maintained experimental farm Dublon, and 
store Moen, which were supervised three five 
Americans, most whom were from Hawaii. 


the end the first month, the writer was able pro- 
vide considerable help all the American personnel their 
day-to-day relations with the Trukese, well with specific 
problems policy. These “problems” ranged complexity 
from simple conflicts habit and culture patterns those 
more complex, where the personality administrator 
closed most avenues communication. The Trukese, while 
just rigid some areas their personality, have the ques- 
tionable advantage having become quite adept dealing 
with foreigners. The most serious obstacle the anthropol- 
ogist attempting smooth the path military govern- 
ment native areas not much lack insight the 
nature exotic culture lack sympathy the part 
Americans for foreigners general, and native peoples 
particular. The anthropologist’s own limitations under- 
standing the characters? Army, Navy and civilian admin- 
istrators may also prove barrier. 


not appropriate here detail the inter-departmental 
bids for the task administering Truk, except say that 
the Navy was Hence, the anthropologist’s prob- 
lem became not only one (a) learning and interpreting 


Erich Fromm, Man for Himself, Rinehart Co., New York, 
1947. 

recent executive order transfers the administration the 
mandated territories from the Navy the Department the 
Interior. 
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native culture, but (b) dealing effectively with par- 


ticular sub-component his own culture, this instance 


represented the Navy Officer confronted 


(c) new and strange role administering nati 
civilian population. The dynamic interrelations 
aspects this particular problem applied anthropol- 


oped later. Needless say, 


anthropologists 


he exnence of h) and ~) and it 
i the expense of (D) and (Cc), and 1 
one this presentation that complete un- 
derstandin latter essential the application 


S ns within the ort ( ‘vy operations. Civilian 
out unif distinguish the temporary soldiers 
duty durin unknown quantity, 


armies during can 
Tor escaped enemy 
ted and cared for 


and 


and are not 


quite remarkable 
and the Navy high 


heir thinkin 


handle civilians (mili 


t 
During the war, they even went 
ission anthropologists train officer: 
tive populations. 


However, knowledge logical next step has not 


been worked out the same way that military operations 


ar worked out. Tha 1S, If has not been considered as 2 


primary objective. The peace-time military establishment, 


concerned with operations, not synchronized with its 
specialized echelons dealing with civilians, 


ernment. This 
Micronesia, military 
position and its offic 


military gov- 
true the island areas. 
subordinate 


ers take orders from 


government occuple a 


with operations. The workability this system can illus- 


refer here the military caste which has grown within 
America and constitutes nucleus officers the regular branches 


the services. men are usually the sons and grandsons 
graduates, and spend their entire lives 
Occasionally outsider breaks into this closed circle 
via appointment one the academies. 


military men, 
the 


Jemv” 
academy 


trated the way which number problems were 


handled Truk. 

The repatriation Okinawans example how the 
civilian gets ground the military machine when mili- 
tary rather than problems are stressed. this par- 
ticular case, there was apparent excuse for what occurred 
Originally, were imported the Jap- 
carry technical and mechanical enterprises for 
These included 
bonito fishing, collecting operating power boats and 
copra presses, well maintaining and repairing mechan- 
ical equipment civilian service. May 1946, the mil- 


governor Truk 


Okinawan natives 


the were deemed incapable. 


received orders evacuate all 


Okinawan civilians Tinian, via landing craft detailed for 


repatriation work. All evacuees were collected, screened and 
embarked from Island three hours’ notice! The 
order, originating from the office the “Commander Mari- 


annas,” left the way open for families, but also al- 
hours which collect these people from 
the seven islands. Naturally, this length time vital 
decisions could made, nor could personal property col- 

ted. For example, one Okinawan from Fono Penges had 
operated copra press. Our government had told him 
and prepare his press for business. 
took the press apart, cleaned and oiled and went Dublon 
find replacement parts. While 


and not even given the opportunity 


could stay Truk 
Dublon was picked 


good-bye his fami ily, must less take them along with him. 

this case the military commander Truk 
would have been guilty insubordination 
one day which people could make their 
minds and settle their affairs. His alternative was com- 
pletely ignore the effects his actions the human beings 
ally had choice, according the pres- 
ent organization military establishments. handled the 
though they represented 


mitted even 


concerned. Actu 


civilians the order implied: 
one-sex military community that could moved mo- 


However, May, 1946, 


tactical considerations involved the issuance such 


ment’s notice. there were 
make sense terms the reduced 
result extensive military 
installations We mus 
then, that this and similar occurences take place be- 


order, nor did the 
Okinawa, 
which cover good agricultural lands. 
assume, 
ause military attitudes have been slow conform civilian 
needs 

account how understanding culture patterns 
basis for reducing inter-cultural tensions 
Truk presented hereunder. some cases explanation 
Trukese customs brought immediate results; 
the rigidity our own personnel was too well established 


was used 


bring about change policy operations. 


Native vs. American Agricultural 
The U.S. Commercial Company representative found 
difficult teach modern agricultural techniques the na- 
tives until was explained him that gardening was con- 
sidered low-prestige occupation. The solution his 
problem was almost perfect, that “specialists” garden- 
ing carry high prestige. The new techniques could certainly 
taught specialty instead just ordinary gardening. 


4 


q 
| 
| 
val 
laz 
the 
tha 
tha 
anthropology. 
The professional military man likely type 
whose way life tends isolate him not only from civilian 
his own culture but particularly from native civilians. 
likely view the latter different species hominida 
not entirely different order life, not worthy 
same consideration other human beings. addition, 
problems involved the transition from the military the 
civilian point view and back again are apparently not well 
understood | many of our Naval officers. This represent: 5 
a practical proDliem in military government. } 
she 
other words, the military have provided themselve 
with clear-cut attitudes and behavior patterns for dealing 
with members their own kind, including the military 
the enemy, but few for civilians. This code behavior has 
been in force long enough to include the large majority of er 
the Navy, lat 
Uile 
} 
They are hindrance 
paign; are likely provide have 
prisoners, spies and deserters; have 
campaign destroys their country; have 
relatives from whom they become 
easily subjected military law. old military man feel 
more ease with enemy soldier than does with 
civilian simply because there nothing the bool 
that tells him how deal with civilians. 
view these considerations, 
and very fortunate that both the Army 
commands were flexible pro 
vide for the train 
government office 
the 
| ar 
to 
th 
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II. Native Work Patterns 
Trukese young men were hired day laborers for 
variety projects. almost always occurs when Americans 
hire indigenous populations, there were complaints about the 
laziness and worthlessness the However, natives 
outside our jurisdiction were observed working very hard 


hose 


gardening, clearing, and on—identical projects 
the government was directing. Consequently, was assumed 
that their faulty performance was due some other cause 
than their innate Aside from 
(often the natives simply didn’t know what was expected 
them) and 


discovered that: 


laziness. language barriers 


our own compulsive way working, was 


(a) Natives were being worked according military 
schedule: eight-hour day, punctuated 10-minute break 
hour. contrast, native work periods are somewhat 


almost the entire morning devoted working 


every 
follows: 
without break; there long rest period about one and 
half two hours the middle the day; the after- 
noon, work periods and rest periods become progressively 
shorter, tapering off until period about minutes 
reached. 


(b) There seasonal variation the rate and intensity 
work, correlated with periods abundant food during the 
harvest period (wet season). this time most the popu- 
lation required for the harvest. Hence, was 
that government projects scheduled during 
months September March. 


(c) The Trukese work best when they have incentive 
beyond that pay food. Such incentive found 
the form competition between work groups. The idea 
winning very meaningful the Trukese, adding zest 
what would otherwise rather routine pursuits. The social 
system the includes number points tension 
for which there are few outlets; would seem that competi- 
tion this type, considering their present system, offers 


harmless outlet could devised. 


Elections and Chieftainship 


Until the advent the Japanese, chieftainship Truk 
was hereditary through the maternal line, traveling from 
younger brother, (Chieftainship 
went beyond the stereotyped American view the office and 
profoundly affected the ceremonial and economic life the 
community.) The Japanese found difficult deal with 
the hereditary chiefs and replaced most them with Jap- 
anese-speaking natives whom they felt they could depend. 
This move created series contradictions the minds 
the natives. They believed that only the hereditary chiefs 
had the proper contact with the island spirits (it was this 
means that the chiefs enforced the functions their office). 
addition beliefs the supernatural protection pro- 
vided hereditary chiefs, there was rather well-defined 
set behavior patterns and overt attitudes govern behavior 
when the presence chief, but culturally accepted 
way opposing unwanted chief except complaining 
third party—open revolt against chief not tradi- 
tional Truk. the absence the opportunity for overt 
defiance, the people were left with the necessity accepting 


older sister’s son. 


the new chiefs and dealing with them the only way they 
knew of: according their own cultural patterns. most 
cases, the new chiefs exercised their authority increase 
their fortunes the expense the common people. 


the time the Americans arrived, this system had been 
force for the better part generation. indicated 
earlier, our enthusiasm for giving democracy the peoples 
the world had caused some our younger officers 
place the holding elections the top their agenda. For- 
tunately, these plans were not put into effect until later. Our 
military governors, however, follow the pattern our own 
political behavior rather than adapt the unique situation 
the islands. almost though they accepted the 
rather naive that the 
“forms” they will have performed their task bringing 
democracy the natives, and that all abuses power will 
individual cases, move cautiously raising the general 
educational level all the people 
participate our schools), learn much 
about the Trukese, and all the training possible 
particularly adept young men and women, whom there 


assumption following correct 


Our recommendations were deal with chiefs 


(even adults Truk 
as possible 


give 


considerable number. 

According reports received after the writer left, elec- 
and some chiefs were returned office, 
thus saving the conscience the American administrators 


tions were held 


but improving nothing. How the chiefs maintained them- 
selves will partially developed later this presentation. 


IV. Chiefs’ Meetings 


There are times when bureaucracy becomes end 
itself. This was the case our dealing with Trukese chiefs. 
The assumption here seemed that enough meetings 
were held, this would constitute military government. Each 
week, island chiefs were called Moen meet with the 
Military Governors. these meetings the chiefs were in- 
structed what the governor wanted done the way 
improving roads and jetties, getting people come the 
dispensary for yaws treatment, well much trivia— 
trivia, because the military had simply run out things 
say. These instructions were translated into Trukese, often 
erroneously, one two interpreters; the first, exiled 
Guamanian who spoke good English but poor Trukese; the 
second, third-generation who barely un- 
derstood English. The rather garbled version was copied 
down each chief’s native secretary. 


When the chiefs returned their islands they called to- 
gether their village heads and explained them what was 
done. They, turn, delegated people visit household 
groups and tell them what the Americans wanted. the 
time the last man had heard the distorted results, another 
meeting island chiefs was progress. some cases 
was found that certain island chiefs paid little atten- 
tion our military government except use means 
for exploiting their own people, diverting their own use 
labor, money and supplies poured into the islands the U.S. 
Government. 

Checks what had transpired chiefs’ meeting showed 
that the people were simply confused the flood instruc- 
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ation was not improved changes 


tions from Moen. This 
were made that the meetings cut once month, held 
only when our government had something definite an- 
nounce; that instructions 
Trukese and posted village meeting houses (most 
were taught read and write their own language the 
shortly, 
almost impossible have meeting Truk which 
there 


mimeographed beforehand 
For reasons that will become apparent 
free exchange opinion between superior and 
hence the 


advice prepare agenda ahead 


into account native feelings, which were onl\ 


local 


Attitude toward Superiors and Making 
Complaints 


this matter, the American military man again afflicted 


with cultural myopia. almost eve has the utmost 


understanding any variatior our own 


moderately direct way discussing problems. Trukese cus 

tom, the does not permit direct questioning 

disagre superior. explains the one 


Consistent with this attitude, 


and means for instituting change, complaints are made 
way through 


third party, while the 


attitude toward the su- 


inta compliant 
ant that Truk ail complaints were classified 
and therefore received little attention. Wher 

method dealing with 


Navy officers had grea 


sts between 
the native method, 


iding. general, their attitude that 
should learn our ways, and not vice versa 


VI. Deception modus operandi 


During the the Trukese became adept 
against the military, and con- 
During the 
islands, the 
selors chiefs, trained deception) again assumed impor- 
Trukese life. Thei 


vise strategies for getting around the 


Japanese 
nese civilians 
leir own tarvation period 


blockaded the 


old Itongs (war coun 
tant position main function was de- 
food restrictions and 
Our government 

attitude simply 
and other important measures 


hold out agricultural products and fish. 


was warned not adopt complacent 
health 


were being carried out, when infringements the spirit 


cause the chiefs said 


letter our occupation were declared non-existent. 


example how this worked one the islands 
follows: 


governor Truk issued order prohibit- 


eaving the lagoon. The reason for this 


The military 
ing small boats from 
was obvious. Engines were old and worn out and the Navy 
isd hav e the craft ar he es +} I P; 
did not have the craft the personnel search the Pacific 
for crippled native boats. Had they understood native cul- 
ture patterns and attitudes toward long ocean voyages 


There form trial Truk that has the appearance 
meeting, where everyone expresses opinion freely. Bollig made 
the mistake assuming that what took place was meeting where 
behavior was democratic. See Bollig, Die Bewohner der Truk- 


Inseln, Anthropos Ethnologische Bibliothek, Muenster, 1927. 
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small craft, however, they would not have felt 
Another factor entering into this situation was that the 
Japanese had confiscated the majority canoes and imposed 
strict regulations governing all travel, even within the atoll. 
Under these circumstances, was quite obvious that the 
order would disobeyed, simply because the people had been 
restricted for long. 


The first offender was none other than the atoll chief, 
off trip the Hall group. All would have 
gone well had not the engines his two boats broken down. 

sent Hall with parts for the 
pick the chief. turn sent his own two 


W ho took 


he governmen 


boats 
boats, this time repaired, back Truk. was not learned 
until few weeks later that one his boats had not arrived 


and was adrift with number natives, including women 

children. Three months later word came via sailing 
canoe that the craft had drifted small island about 
The fact that heard about this 
incident all was due underground movement dis- 
credit the chief. spite these and many other incidents 
was convince the military that they would have 
great ingenuity order govern the Trukese, 
the fact that the chiefs were still running things 
suit themselves and paying mere lip service the Amer- 


200 miles west Truk. 


to exercise 


else accep 
icans. 


VII. Attitude toward People Who Succeed 


Another factor complicating successful government either 
the Trukese their attitude toward anyone who 
This can summarized the words one 
informants: “If rich, that good. must try and keep 
everyone else down. another man rich, must kill him 
and take his riches from him. have beautiful wife, that 
good. another man has beautiful wife, that bad and 
must turn him against 


succeeds 


The man who success who receives recognition will 
find the 
him down the common level. 
false, accusations, non-cooperation and any other means 
their command. his middle forties, 
the son the last the great chiefs and his 
was direct 
When the Jap- 
however, his 


rest the community combining forces pull 
This done charges, often 


One man, now 


youth was selected for 
one chief and the nephew another, 
and destined for chieftainship 
anese eliminated 
chance was lost. Since the traditional avenues success were 
now closed, the thwarted chief took the study Japanese, 
well learning read and write his own language. Start- 


line descent 


ing secretary village chief, 
sistant island chief. However, native opposition, which had 
been rather mild until this time, now became pro- 
nounced that the Japanese yielded and became 
moner again. Every time tried advance himself the same 
thing happened. The chiefs maintain their positions simply 
being ruthless and cunning enough keep ahead their 
neighbors. Even among the chiefs’ group there constant 
jockeying for power and great deal rosa effort 
expended maintaining the status quo. this case, the 
behavior observe seems have roots deeply laid the 
system relations the people. 


va 
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Insecurity, which seems have been only partially en- 
gendered economic circumstances the past, appears 
largely emotional and result the pattern relation- 
ships between people. doubtful emotional security will 
achieved without revamping the entire culture, step 
none are equipped take until know more the 
emotional needs man and how these needs are satisfied 
varying cultural milieux. 


VIII. Offenses Time 


The view time varies greatly from our own 
and will tend increase the burden military government. 
Briefly, does not heal” Truk. slight injury 
years’ standing spoken though happened yester- 
day, and such events are seldom forgotten. collecting 
data the various aspects life, this writer soon 
discovered the necessity for placing events sequence 
accurately possible. When our government took over from 
the Japanese, charges murder were filed against one na- 
tive: investigation proved that years previously the de- 
fendant had killed another man for sleeping with his wife. 
Our government was warned very careful not let 
even minor obligations unsettled. incident concerning 
small lot crabs ordered but not paid for one the 
officers’ messes will continue told for years come 
and will held against every new administrator. 


IX. Attitudes toward Change 


Technologically, the Trukese attitudes towards change 
are favorable, are their views about new ideas that 
not conflict with older culture patterns. Otherwise, they 
are conservative and tend cling the past. For example, 
the Trukese are enthusiastic about mechanical gadgets and 
quickly learn operate and maintain them; changes chief- 
tainship and the manner registering complaints are much 
slower alter. 

such areas administrative policy, many Americans 
have penchant for rapid and radical changes. This charac- 
teristic not wholly understood others. Again, our lack 
appreciation foreign cultures defeats our purpose. 
the case the Trukese, each new administrator sought 
introduce changes many routine matters. These men 
failed consistently understand why the natives did not 
respond with the rapidity Americans. lesson have 
been slow learn our dealings with others that con- 
sistency policy should primary objective. This gen- 
eralization has been found apply when dealing with such 
widely varying cultures the Navajo, Hopi, Spanish Amer- 
ican, Guamanian and Trukese. 


Land Ownership 


Originally, iand and other resources were owned clans; 
that is, there was system group ownership. The original 
break this pattern occurred when Hartman, German- 
American trader, obtained land from chief exchange for 
European trade goods, share which was distributed 
the people the chief. This transaction reportedly took 
place some time between the years 1874 and 1880. Hartman 
and few other Europeans who followed him attempted 


have their land titles recognized the Spanish govern- 
ment office Ponope, but whether they succeeded not has 
not been definitely established this writer. However, 
1899, the German Governor-General Ponope did issue 
deeds Europeans well natives, thus breaking the 
back the old land-ownership patterns. Today the only 
clan-owned land could discover consists number 
plots Hall. 


The Japanese ruled against purchase transfer land 
from native non-native—a regulation which did not, how- 
ever, prevent Japanese from obtaining land the names 
their native wives. The present picture one wherein 
undetermined number natives are landless due the sale, 
loss confiscation land—undetermined part because 
two entire villages have been displaced our government 
make way for airstrip and island recreation area 
for our troops. These landless natives eke out meager 
existence working for their more fortunate neighbors. Rec- 
ommendations were made the government the effect 
that, after appropriate study, group ownership land 
re-instituted. Reasons for this recommendation were based 
experiences with the American Indian. 


XI. Japanese Failures Applied Anthropology 


One the outlets for aggression used occur 
the competitive feasts that took place between the members 
two clans village, between villages. The competi- 
tions, involving show property, wealth and power, par- 
allels those the Potlach the Northwest Coast North 
America. The machinery for competitive feast was usually 
set motion when two members (usually female, according 
informants) clan village publicly entered into 
competitive verbal degradation each other and their 
collaterals. The next step was establish date for the 
would act means determine the rela- 
tive strength and wealth the two opposing clans villages. 
Following this, all relatives directed their efforts towards 
growing and accumulating food for the opposing parties 
eat; this preparation took about year. The winner was the 
clan village providing the greatest show wealth and 
food and the largest number important persons among 
its members. 


During the air blockade, the Japanese forbade these feasts 
because the great quantity food consumed, not realizing 
that the preparatory period actually increased the amount 
land under cultivation and provided the needed incentives 
for increased cultivation. also acted outlet for the 
aggression which ordinarily would directed against the 
Japanese. 


XII. Ethnocentrism 


The majority Navy and civilian personnel the atoll 
brought their prejudices with them: they classified the na- 
tives Negro because their dark skins. The irrational 
nature this bias difficult enough deal with the 
United States; constitutes almost insuperable barrier 
successful military government. 

Not only this attitude antithetical smooth-running 
human relations; inconsistent with the Trukese view 
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themselves, which happens parallel our own, that they 
skin and look down dark skin. the 


admire light 
old days said have saved the lives some warriors 
because one could quite bring himself kill with 
Trukese classify New Guinea 


their dark skin. They are well 


attach 
eply resent our lumping together all dark- 


category. 


The naval personnel were not impressed when was 
that Trukese are Micronesian with 

anesian admixtures, and, therefore, could 


way classified Negro. The fact that they were 


was enough place them inferior category. 
The lack sympathy most Americans have for all fo1 
eigners, and particularly dark-skinned people, acts defi- 
nite obstacle successful military government, even when 
attack the bias and then teach about 
stress where ther patterns. Its 
presen ments our own 
are and studied the relationship they bear solving intri- 
cate inter-cultural problems. earlier, there 
certain obstacles the successful application lessons learned 
from anthropologists the part lay administrators, 
Among them are the following: 


American attitudes towards foreigners. 


have difficulty 


American attitudes toward minority groups. 


treatment minorities also well-known, particularly 
prejudice against the Negro and location second-class 
citizenship all but rare cases. The writer’s experience 

with Army, Navy and civilian personnel areas outside 
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United States indicates that our prejudice against the Negro 
transferred dark-skinned peoples throughout the world, 

discriminate “by the effect this has 
our attitude toward native peoples and our treatment 
them cannot suggested that enlisted 
and commissioned personnel should screened for prejudices 
before they are trained cultural anthropology. 


Applied Anthropology and military government. 
this area find additional factors working against under- 
standing—factors only partially recognized the operational 
echelons command. 

(a) The necessity dealing with civilians has always been 
anathematic military men. Now that military government 
primary objective, their position somewhat embar- 
rassing. The resulting conflict can seen most clearly the 
lower echelons, where officers are forced alternate between 
two contrasting points view; the one operating au- 
thoritarian bureaucratic base, the other, function, 
has humanistically oriented. main obstacle 


changed conditions seems occur the middle levels 
command where military men not usually take into con- 


sideration contradictions between civilian and military aspect 


their problems. 
(b) 
ings with the military depends on: (1) the nature their 
military backing; (2) the importance attached their mis- 
sion; (3) their knowledge military culture patterns, pro- 


The success civilian social scientists their deal- 


cedures, and attitudes; and (4) their ability get along 
with various types individuals. When normal procedures 
prove ineffective, invaluable have knowledge the 
different systems relations our own culture. Applied 
anthropology this case starts home: the success fail- 
ure the social scientist often dependent upon his ability 
work with the men who the actual governing. The 
practice ignoring rejecting military governors iso- 
lating oneself native community not recommended— 
and there great temptation, because the time element, 
this. Informal education over glass beer 


to do ju 


1s 
discussion can value including the 
casual discussion can value everyone, including the 


Edward Hall, Jr., “Race Prejudice and Negro-White Rela- 
tions in the Army,” Amer. Jour. Sociology, Vol. 52, No. 3, March, 
1947. The author treated some aspects the psycho-dynamics 
prejudice among Army officers and how this influenced performance. 
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Field Methods and Techniques 


Many investigators are not greatly interested mapping, 
being preoccupied rather with the finer subtleties human 
relations. But field scientists, recording the observed relations 
between people, need describe the time when and the places 
where these relations occur. Only uncovering the uniform- 
ities space and time can true science human relations 
Mapping the best technique for showing the rela- 
tions between these events space; and series maps 
useful method for showing the relations between events 
time. 


Techniques mapping have been developed mainly the 
human geographers, who, all the specialists human re- 
lations are actually the least concerned with 
limiting themselves largely what might called the out- 
door environment. The arrangement space within build- 
rooms, furniture, machines, etc.— and its effect 
the relations between people has been little systematic in- 
terest them any other group social scientists. fact, 
there simple term common usage describe such in- 
vestigations. Perhaps the term plan 
comes closest, but does not carry the connotation relating 
space human behavior. Here propose use the term 
internal mapping, and will describe: (1) The usefulness 
internal mapping, and (2) the types internal maps 
plans that help field man gathering primary data. 


Usefulness Internal Mapping 


The plan any building usually reflects the social organ- 
ization the group concerned, and helps maintain its 
present form. The igloo accentuates the tendency limit 
the family simple, single family unit. The plan Mos- 
lem palace, with minimum communication between two sec- 
tions, emphasizes the isolation the women; while the large 
number rooms, graded size, reflects 
household staff and political system. 


more subtle elaboration social organization shown 
variations intercommunication between rooms—the in- 


terconnection between some and the separation others, 


architect who designs offices for functioning organization 


for example, monasteries, temples and office buildings. Any 


knows well the problem arranging rooms and partitions 
shield executive facilitate hinder communica- 
tion between particular persons. Such architect not only 
may have draw plan that reflects the formal organization, 
but may frequently under pressure include formal clique 


structure well. 


Building plans tend condition the relations between 
people within their walls, and sometimes even the relations 
between people adjacent buildings. previous issue 
this journal! was shown that particular mining com- 
munity, cliques were the dominant non-familial organization. 
Membership these cliques was based location, due 
primarily the closeness houses and the fact that 
porches faced narrow street. warm weather this 
layout provided setting for the members families talk 
back and forth one another and, time, develop into 
locational cliques. 


Perhaps even more revealing than the arrangement 
rooms, corridors and porches, the arrangement furniture 
within room. economic, religious, political organ- 
ization, the existence hierarchy frequently reflected 
the custom among many families and groups friends ar- 
range chairs circular pattern. This arrangement facil- 
itates general conversation and commonly provides the more 
people with audience. contrast, among 
other groups, chairs and sofas are distributed here and there 
throughout the room rooms. This dispersed pattern tends 
separate people into smaller groups and provide them 
with greater opportunity for conversation and participation. 


Richardson, Jr. and Sheldon, “Community Re- 
settlement Depressed Coal Region III. The Problem Com- 
munity Change: From Company Town Planned Resettlement,” 
Applied Anthropology, Vol. No. 1948. 
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There are roughly four types maps plans that can 
—eac little more and patience thar 
sit course, the di- 
vis building rooms, corridors, porches. this 
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opportunity 


observe and become conditioned the field worker. 

Among rural and primitive peoples, the same sort plan 
useful. the space wherein they perform 
the should prepare detailed ex- 
ternal plan, indicating sheds, barns, fields, hunting territory, 
irrigation ditches, and any objects important daily sea- 
sonal activities. For nomadic hunting herding group, 
detailed external plan this kind would, fact, become 
extensive geographic map the region over which the grouy 
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third 
seating arrangements 


showing the actual 
and groupings people during periodic 


type plan can drawn 


gatherings, such committee meetings, luncheons, 


monials. Whyte has the systematic recording 
the position 
ful revealing the 


-ople during recurring group meeti! gs is use 


ions 


details the clique organization. 
changes people’s spatial relations that, turn 


reflect actual 


eating posit 


cat 
The field 
going study the 

held static 
probable 


changes relationship. 


vorker should not assume that during his visit 


relationships 


his 


that significant changes maj 


established patterns 


é 


for him to observe. 
visit lasts year, 
one means 

should 


the group gatherings 


gradual and not easily perceived him. 
field 

maps the seating positions all 
can. Suc 


discovering such changes, the worker prepare 


time consuming, and 


recordings are simple, not 
provide the field worker with invaluable running record 


raw 


The fourth and final type plan discussed sort 
traffic-flow map, showing the movement people ob- 
jects within building. Engineers industrial organizations 
draw such plans primarily show the intended flow ma- this 
terials assembly lines. more useful map for the student 
human relations one showing the actual flow materials and 
from person person station station different periods relat 
Wes 

abstract, simplified diagram with few spatial details 
possible. But gathering raw data, usually wise first 
place the flow lines and positions processors actual roon 
plans, forces the field worker constantly face the 
human problems presented the layout. Only after such 
painstaking mapping does one sufficiently master the 
cant space factors position know just which 
complexities are irrelevant. 

For the student human relations, even more important sont 
than the flow materials are plans showing the movement 
persons. Such plans are especially useful for depicting the Bur 
interactions active persons keep contact with Pro 
large number people. Flow plans this kind have been refe 
used, for example, studies children’s play groups. tute 
ber years ago, one such revealing plan was published 
Life Magazine showing the travels Mrs. Roosevelt. Peri- 
odic charting such movements people the course 
day longer period can serve excellent factual check 
intuitive judgments about people’s relations one another. Ant 

should emphasized that the mapping fixed material 
objects minor part human relations’ mapping. The 
most vital and fruitful method for the field worker plot, 
successive periods time, the location and movements and 


people and thus chart continuously the human 
contacts they occur particular times. 


RICHARDSON, JR. 
Foot 
cago Press, 1943 


lions in at 


Whyte, Corner Society, University Chi- 
Note especially, pp. 94-96. 
Walker, Human Rela- tion 
Labor and Management Center, 


Richardson, Jr. and Charles 
Expanding Company, 
niversity, 


1948. Note especially diagrams and 8b, pp. 


} 
Types Internal Plans data. 
outsiders. Moreover, gives the group 
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People and Projects 


Conrad Arensberg, Editor Human Organization, 


has returned from six months Germany. Most the time 
was stationed the Social Science Institute (‘Sozial- 
the University Since 1945, 
this Institute has gathered together core German social 
ientists, sociologists, ethnologists, industrial psychologists, 
social workers for the purpose studying the human 
relations problems industrial and urban reconstruction 


Germany. Since the end the war several such 


itions have sprung Germany, and they are under- 


research, using the empirical methods developed out- 


side Germany during the Nazi regime (when German 
social sciences were cut off from the outer world). They 
are distinguished insistence upon factual study 
current social problems, such the re- 
settlement German fugitives from the East, the introduc- 
tion new workers into industry, the rebirth the unions, 
the reconstruction destroyed cities, and the 
interjection more humane industrial relations 
sonnel methods. 


With support from the Rockefeller Foundation and the 
Bureau Applied Social Research Columbia University, 
Professor Arensberg’s mission was set library usable 
references the social sciences the Social Research Insti- 
tute, advise the Institute adapting newer methods its 
current problems research, and help the German per- 
sonnel initiate study industrial sociology. 

Horace Miner, Associate Professor Sociology and 
Anthropology the University Michigan, was recently 
the American representative the nine-man Com- 

Indigenous Labor the International Labor Of- 
fice Geneva. The Committee currently preparing reports 
and recommendations indigenous labor conditions Latin 
America for meeting held some time this year. 

Dr. Miner leave from Michigan this year conduct 
research Algeria under Fulbright Award and grant 
from the Rackham Fund. The Algerian study will cul- 
ture and personality comparison oasis and urban Arabs. 

The following report was written for Human Organiza- 
tion Dr. Miner, who the Society’s representative the 
Governing Body the International African 


The use anthropology dealing with colonial problems 
Africa continuing develop. British are expanding 
their previous program and the Belgian government has taken 
definite steps this direction. 


recent bill passed the British Parliament increased 
the funds allocated research the general implementation 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts 1940 and 
The Secretary State for the Colonies, introducing 
the bill, stressed the fact that development schemes were 
succeed there must understanding the social organ- 
ization the peoples affected well 
the areas. Centers for anthropological research are being 
established connection with the new colonial colleges and 


natural resources 


universities, two which are already operating, one 


Uganda and another Nigeria. 


The British Colonial Office 
social anthropological study. East Africa, Mr. Philip 
Mayer has recently completed two years field work among 
the Kisii Kenya; Mr. Curling working among 
the Acholi Uganda. The Colonial Office, through the 
Colonial Social Science Research Council, supported the 
study Dr. Lucy Mair, the 
Mair investigated some the native political systems 
Nyasaland basis for local government. Under the aus- 
pices the Research Council, Mr. Aid 
completing course social studies and field work 
Makerere College, Uganda, will undertake two years’ re- 
search among the Alur. 


continues direct support for 


Iniversity London. Dr. 


Southall, who 


The Belgian government has established 
Institut pour Recherche Scientifique Afrique Centrale 
Leopoldville. initial grant 200,000,000 
francs was provided for buildings and similar amount was 
set endowment, the interest from which augmented 
annual subsidy 25,000,000 francs. The chairman 
the governing Board Professor DeBruyne, the Uni- 
versity Ghent and formerly Minister Colonies. The 
Board composed wide range scientists including 
three foreigners, among them Dr. Harlow Shapley, Director 
the Harvard College Observatory. The Director, Dr. 
Louis van den Berghe, Professor Tropical Medicine 
Antwerp and has been Visiting Professor Tulane. 
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The I.R.S.A.C. will devote its attention basic research 


tropical environment: human, zoological, 


will assist the activities scien- 
the Congo and offer research grants 


local scientists. will also maintain its own staff and will 
facilitate 


mation, fr 


visiting scientists providing infor- 
esearch and travel facilities and work space its 


different centers. 


centers are various stages establishment. One 


Three 
these, Astrida Ruanda, east the Congo, will con- 
physical and social anthropology. fourth 
set this year the Province Equa 
low central forest, will concerned with studies 
nutrition, and botany, 


anthropology, climatology, among 


others. 


The will publish journal but will distribute 


widely scientific institutions annual report covering the 
centers and including abstracts papers pub 


lished the staff and guests the Institute. 


the Section Sociology 


Frencl 
nd Ethr th Institui d’ Etudes Centrafricaines has 
ctivities. Balandier and Sautter have been 
govern study the Fan vith par 


yjupment. 


Antonio Goubaud Carrera, formerly Director the 


tional Indiar Guatemala, was recently named 


Institute 
United States from Guatemala. 
report for UNESCO 


anthropology and sociology the solution 


Robert Jones 
the application 
social problems Latin America. 

Cornell 
training, and 


sponsoring program instruction, 
research focussed the study human prob 


lems that arise when modern science and technology are 


introduced into economically underdeveloped cultures. This 


program designed develop collaborative work among 


social scientists and scientists such fields engineering, 


and medicine. 


The aims this program are based upon two fundamental 


that the modern technological revolution 


assumptions: first, 


will spread increasingly all corners the world; and 


second, that most people desire live under conditions which 


offer maximum security such basic needs food and health. 


offered the Department 
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special feature these course offerings seminar 
applied anthropology. The case method used for the pres. 
entation and analysis problems involved the introduction 
technological change government, industrial, other 
groups various parts the world and different cultural 
levels. 


Cornell prepared offer intensive short course 
six weeks applied social science requested special 
groups, such students training the United States under 
the auspices mission boards, foundations, U.S. Government 
Departments, similar agencies. 


During July and August Cornell offers five-week field 
seminar applied anthropology, conducted the American 
Southwest. This course carries college credit and may taken 
independently the rest the Cornell program. 
larly designed for persons specializing agriculture, nutrition, 
engineering, and other technical sciences who plan worl 
underdeveloped foreign areas, but also open students 
other fields—medicine, public welfare, public administra- 
tion, and social science—who are interested programs 


economic development other aspects culture change. 


The field seminar restricted enrollment stu- 
dents; limited number scholarships for this course are 
available. Further information may obtained from Drs. 
Alexander Leighton John Adair, Department Sociol- 
ogy and Anthropology, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 


York. 


addition the above, training and research opportun- 
ities are available for qualified graduate students, 
the areas where Cornell maintaining field research sta- 
tions—in central Thailand, United Provinces India, Peru 
New Mexico, Burma, China, Mexico and Canada. These 
research projects are being carried collaboration with 
universities and government departments both the United 
States and the countries concerned. 


limited number scholarships and assistantships are 
available qualified graduate students whose major interests 
lie within the scope the program outlined above. Applica- 
tions should made not later than March for the succeed- 
ing academic year. For further information, inquiries should 
addressed Professor Lauriston Sharp, Department 
Sociology and Anthropology, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 


The International Directory Anthropologists (Third 
Edition) will soon published. The Directory prepared 
under the auspices the Committee International 
tions Anthropology the American Anthropological As- 
sociation and the Division Anthropology and Psychology, 
National Research Council. The price $3.00. Orders not 


Sociology and Anthropology and elsewhere that are designed already subscribed for should addressed to: 
meet the needs two groups students: those agri- 
cultural, engineering, nutritional, and other technical sciences 
vho need understanding social science concepts and Division Anthropology and Psychology, pat 
methods, contemporary cultural problems such areas, National Research Council 
before they embark scientific work there; and those who 
desire program leading specialization advanced de- 
grees cultural anthropology. Washington 21, D.C. 
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Reviews the Literature 


Current Articles 


Attempted production change individual 
individual adjustment. 


General Principles Psychotherapy, Leo Alexander. 


Relationships Involved: The discussion limited the re- 
lationship patient and psychiatrist. Material Used: gen- 
eralized discussion basic principles psychotherapy from 
the Pavlovian point view, with cases cited illustrate 
each technique used. Conclusions: Emphasizes 
mental how the doctor acts towards the patient—how 
listens and speaks and not what tells him. Seven techniques 
discussed: Supportive treatment, mainly thorough ex- 
amination, thus demonstrating doctor’s concern; ventila- 
tion, encouraging the patient pour out stresses and emo- 
tions, not interrupting; abreaction, the emotional reliving 
emphasis, often means dealing with situation and avoiding 
interpretation, done rarely and late the 
suggestion, limited hysterias, should 
positive, used rarely; reassurance, important chronic 
diseases conveying patient the sense that something can 
done for Suggests beginning with and 2). 
happens, sure doctor can maintain objective attitude even 
patient hostile. Avoid dependence. Terminology: Psy- 
chiatric. 


Amer. Jour. Psychiatry, Vol. 106, No. 10, April, 1950. 


group activity. 


Putting the Man into Management, Stein. 


Relationships Involved: The foreman supervisor the 
“man the middle” his adjustments other members 
management. Material Used: generalized description 
the organizational means used the Standard Register Com- 
pany bring about more effective relations between foremen 
ind management. Conclusions: 1938, Company initiated 
Management Council plan, preceded two training 
conference leadership. Council includes all department 
heads factory, Employee Relations director, and several 


other staff heads; the Chairman Vice President, Manu- 
facturing. Problems presented members for 
special committees members explore problems; some com- 
mittees permanent, others dissolved after report Council. 
Members kept informed all available figures; new books, 
magazines reviewed and discussed; heads other major di- 
visions, e.g. Sales, Office, Finance, take part. Council meets 
weekly for two hours, one excused. Separate council 
other factory men under General Superintendent, and also 
Office group. Supervisors turn conduct similar group 
meetings for their employees. Terminology: Unspecialized. 


Advanced Management, Vol. 15, No. Feb., 1950. 


Practical Treatment Program for Mental Hospital 
“Back” Ward, Martin. 


Relationships Involved: Members the administrative 
the Saskatchewan Hospital and patients “back” 
ward. Material Used: generalized discussion the change 
the behavior the patients, whose average duration ill- 
ness was years, placing them ordinary ward, 
changing the behavior the ward staff, and using mild electro- 
shock make the patients more accessible. Conclusions: Al- 
though not possible separate out the effects electric 
shock from the efforts the ward staff, percent showed 
improvement after five months, percent after nine. The 
major change was the elimination the back ward en- 
vironment and supervisory attitude and the development 
staff participation active treatment program, close 
working relations between doctor and supervisor and fre- 
quent meetings the ward staff. Unspecialized. 


Amer. Jour. Psychiatry, Vol. 106, No. 10, April, 1950. 


Attempted production change group situations 
single individual. 
Executives Evaluate Administrative Conferences, Mar- 
tin Kriesberg. 


Relationships Involved: Evaluation the conference the 
administrator who arranges it. Material Used: Generalized 
summary interviews with executives manufacturing 
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| 
Stu- 
are 
New 
larly 
sta- 
hese 
wit! 
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rests 
ould 
hird 
Rela- 
logy, 


firms, federal agenc 


called 


already 


percent executives 
reached. 
Sixty 


insure successfu decisions 


exec 


] 
percent called conferences reach decision. 


percent tho 


ing outside executives of soundness of decision. Executives on 


snen< 


Staff officers more than 


conferences. 


group, the 


cer 
the more 
the larger the 
ference primarily regarded 


the easiest means doing; prob- 
though stressed author, seemed 
Unspecialized. 

nt, Vol. 15, No. March, 1950. 


Resistance 


Aly Zan Jey 


Analysis and Prevention, 


those administered 


nistrator s relations 


well latter’s relations one another. 

Used: Generalize ount types reactions encountered 
methods used decrease resistance with few 

sumn examples illustrate. Conclusions: Resistance can 
expected change too sudden (incomplete informa 

reaction depends individual’s own adjust- 
Resist found strong forces working against 
change, the persons affected the change are pressured 
its nat direction. Experiments showed most resistance 
personnel (measured turnover, absenteeism, slowness 
lear simply informed without warning 
less representatives sent meeting group, least all dis- 
cussed change. Resist also great change 

patterns. Resistance can decreased encourag- 

participation discussion before change occurs, al- 
lowing “blowing off” against administrators. Terminology: 


Problems Leadership and Mental Health, Margaret 


lved: series questions are propounded 


groups the definition the re- 
Material Used: 


study 


lations of leaders and followers. Generalized 


statements and questions from the writer’s information. Con- 
Since the author has limited her contribution 
for consideration, the implications the article are 


problem that there 
and practice leadership 
analysis the facts for each group 
invent specific mechanisms that will 


are wide differences the concept 

1 
make possible 


and alter the mental 


relations individuals 


modify t 


cies and service organizations. Con- 
conferences 


ught conferences helped give weight persuad- 


hours week, one-quarter their 


a means of 
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health 


tionshiy 


derives from the nature these rela- 
Unspecialized. 


situation that 
Terminology: 


Bull. World Fed. Ment. Health, Vol. No. Dec., 


Leadership, Membership and Organization, Ralph 
Stogdill. 


atternpt the Ohio State Leader- 
ine leadership. Used: The 
generalization 
primarily conceptual type, and not based 

After summarizing some 
the literature, leadership defined terms influence 
activities organization rather than upon the 
although one section deals with 
aspects The final definition 
purpose rather than terms the 
vior individuals groups organizations. 


Relationships Involved 

ship Studies staff to defi 
intended 


on dire ct 


studies, 
observations. Conclusions: 
upon the 
activities persons 
internal 
terms production 
bservable beha 


Sociological. 


Psychol. Bull., Vol. 45, No. Jan., 


Attempted production change group situation 


group activity. 


Richardson, Jr. 


Relationsh ips Involved 
tacts resettlement project and the clique structure 
coal mining patch adjacent it. Material Used: General- 
the solution applied anthropological prob- 
the basis 
detail elsewhere, describing these two communities. 
The management the resettlement project 
recreational 10-year 
fact that large proportion their inter- 
primarily 


The effects extra-community con- 


izations about 
lems are made summary material, pub- 
lished 
Conclusions: 


government organizations over 
period due 
action was relations outside 
the patches from which they came and the larger towns. The 


successful organizations the patch were built cliques, 


the community, 


and management’s policy recruit homesteaders without 
clique ties and discourage cliques made the 
for considering all 
their strength 


Unspecialized. 


The necessity 
analyzing 
Terminology: 


ties consistently, stronger. 


the systems relations and 


planning changes emphasized. 


Transactions the Academy Sciences, Ser. Vol. 
12, No. Jan., 1950. 


Some Social Factors Bearing upon Japanese Population, 
John Pelzel. 


Relationships Involved: Interrelations the family system 
and industries and government. Material Used: Generalized 
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descriptive material. Conclusions: discussion the family 
and the way which industrial 
enterprises are closely adapted and dependen 

family. There also brief evaluation the dor 
the State over the family and industrial systems and 
upon the degree which the State exercises initiative 


structure 


business 


upon the 


and leadership. order bring about changes (unspecified 


family system that will result population control, 


that these be brought al 


in the 
the state. Sociological. 


SOC. Vol. 15, No. Feb., 1950. 


Factors limiting the potentialities change the group. 


Mental Health and the Problem Transplanted Persons, 
Simey. 


Relationships Involved: The problems the adaptations 
transplanted persons one another and their new environ- 
VWaterial Used: 


from 


Generalized statements about types 
Cone lu- 


study groups. 


ment. 


situations general knowledge the problem. 


sions: The material the form notes for 
“refugee its narrow sense, 
the author 


fter discussing the 


the sources data and areas investigation, 
the problem transplanted persons also in- 


vill, and that 


and seasonal move- 


emphasizes that 
cludes those who migrate their own free 


these can subclassified permanent 
ments; the latter 


obtain workers relieve labor 


includes the developing practice govern 
ments hortages, that mod- 
ern technology developing species transplantation 
and that the growth 


towns is a major source of instances of tre 


mobility, suburban area 


increasing y 


and new 


tion. Terminology: Unspecialized. 


Bull. World Fed. Ment. Health, Vol. No. Dec., 1949. 


The Sociometry Working Relationships Formal 


Organizations, Ralph Stogdill. 


Relationships Involved: comparative study the supervis- 
ory relationships four Naval organizations: two training 
Material Used: One 
those 


and two administrative units. 
hundred and twenty-four officers were asked name 
with whom they the most time getting work 


Sta ions 


two organizations, asked list least five; other two, 
when this failed, asked list separately subordinates and 


Officers with whom most time was 
with high 


Conclusions: 
those high level org 
military rank, who spend their time planning, con- 
ferences, 


superiors. 


spent were ranizi ition, 


answering mail. Inadequate evidence leadership 


due fact that data does not state 
others, but merely time spent working with others 
imposition formal organization chart 
shows deviations from formal lines authority but compari- 


/ time spent in presence 


chart 


not the quantitative character 


Terminology: 


son made only 


of the relations. Sociological. 


Sociometry, Vol. 12, No. Nov., 1949. 


Size and Effectiveness 


ard Hyde. 


—An Administrative View, How- 


Relationships Involved: discussion the effects size 


(in business and government) the actions 
Used: Generalized and 


summary mention administrative de- 


organization 
of the con 
abstract discussion 


stituent 


units. 


vices counterbalance effects size. Conclusions: Because 
arge corporations typically meet with diminished competition 
least find harder allocate responsibility for failing 


numbers hierarchical 
and instructions travel through, 


the | 
ition 


to meet it) 
ayers for 
I atter accentuated b yhysical senarati lecrease 
accentuated physical separation, 
Given limit number each 
size to 


top 


personal contacts possible. 
giant enter- 
supervision 
nevertheless 
communications, 


supervises, shift from medium 
with small addition 
Deliberate 
requires, centralized case, 
through the 
written operations manuals and the lik 


can occur and 
decentralization 
increase 


use committees, travel, telephone, etc., well 


supervisory layers. 


Control organiza- 
tions various types important devices coordinate main 


hierarchy. Terminology: Unspecialized 


Management, Vol. No. Jan., 1950. 


The Use Block Leaders Effective Community Mobil- 


ization, Irwin Sanders. 


Relationships Involved: The relationships women living 
everal streets Lexington, Kentucky were studied. Material 
Used: So-called Sociograms, maps presumed relationships 
between women the houses along the street were drawn, 


} 


the data based asking each one choose three 


women with whom discuss winning the war. not clear 
whether any data actual visiting relationships was ob- 
lusions: Vis 


families 


tained. Con iting relationships are primarily be- 


tween ing along the same street between inter- 
Block leader should only one 
acquainting people with community programs. 


Unspecialized. 


sections, and not blocks 


different streets. technique 
approach 


Termin olo g\ 


Vol. 12, No. Nov., 1949. 


Sociometry, 


Assimilation American Indian Group, Elizabeth 
Colson. 


Relationships Inve The historical relations members 
tribe North-West Coast (North America) 
the Indian Service, and their 


heir non-Indian neighbors, 
internal relationships. Used: Generalized descrip- 
tive account from field 


olved: 


and historical sources. Conclu- 
The tribe, never more than 600 persons, had been 


study 


der- 
The 
usly 
ased 
the 
ect 
Par 
er- 
es, 
ut 
ity 
1 
ad, 
a. 
m 


under Indian Service administration for years. 1941, 
study was made, old restrictive policies reeducation 


when 
and interference with Indian behavior had been relaxed since 


1931. Members tribe had been consistently fighting against 


ctions Service. Although Indian culture 


disappearing, the maintenance ward status and 
reservation system has preserved the strength highly com- 
etitive rivalry characteristic old culture, that 
satisfi within the group. Hence group 
preserves its cohesiveness and differentiation from other non- 
Ind Americans. Terminology: Anthropological. 
Che Rhodes-Livingstone No. 1949. 


Research methods and procedures 


A 


effects 


Relationships Involved: study the organiza 
tional position any system measuring job 
Used: generalized, somewhat dis 
rsive and abstract analysis the several methods 
used and the weaknesses therein. Emphasizes 
| life tl vestigator has to take whatever criteria (i.e 
estimating performance) can get. Differentiates 
vith Vern (i.e. output figures 
indirect measures, such kness, absenteeism, turnover, 
iled work. Regards latt not necessarily closely tied 
out Tes ( rogre OF --t tin Ss le art 
quest the importance comparing 
people working together and fundamental problem being 
sure ire fact and not apparently working 
mportance and difficulty assessing 
adjustn iness), and that this 
based all the relations which the individu 
Suggests attempt develop index based all 
these ons. Psychological. 
Psychol., Vol. 24, No. Jan., 1950 


hips Involved: appraisal the two-day 
the te’s performance the Group Discu 
the Gro Problem Discussion sessions. 
Used: generalized summary the results 
109 dates for positions engineering companies 
election boards. After general statement that 
the performanc training those selected was favorable 
the importance the biographical interview assessment 


and the method used for evaluating performance the group 
one Participation and one Dis- 
ive the relative 
and the 


is discussed. er of times each candidate spoke is 


recorded two indices, 


cussion Assertiveness, are computed degree 


members participate equally, relative 


comparing his 


which all the 


part 


each person plays, contributions 
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Interesting sidelight correlation 
the latter index with position the Moreno socio- 
metric scale. Unspecialized. 


24, No. 


those the others. 


Terminology: 


Occupational Psychol., Vol. Jan., 1950. 


Bernard Bass, 


Selecting Personnel Observation, 


Reli ion ships Inz olt ed: 


group not more than eight persons who discuss prob- 


Leaderless group test consists 


lem, 


following instructions two company observers. Ma- 
terial Used: Sixty-four upperclassmen applying for jobs with 
three companies were organized into eight groups. 


bers then interviewed two other company representatives, 
spent talking correlated .87 with time talked same dis- 
cussion group six weeks later. Discussion ratings observers 


USIONS 


correlated .45 with ratings interviewers. Amount par- 
amount time talked corre- 
hire, .65, 


participation correlated, 


ticipation, 


lated with observers’ desire while subjective 


estimates 77. Low correlation be- 


tween ratings and verbal intelligence and none with academic 


standing. Terminology: Psychometric. 


Personnel, Vol. 26, No. Jan., 1950 


For the purpose abstracting articles for this section, the 


editors read the following journals 


Acta Psychologica: Vol. Nos. and 1949. 

Advanced Management: Vol. 15, Nos. and 1950. 

Africa: Vol. 20, No. 1950. 

Amer. Anthropologist: Vol. 51, No. 1949; Vol. 52, No. 
1950. 

Amer. Jour. Psychiatry: Vol. Nos. and 10, 1950. 


Amer. Jour. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Boletin Indigenista: 
Brit. Jour. Educ. 
Bull. World Fed. 


Vol. 63, No. 
Vol. 15, No. 1950. 

Psychol.: Vol. 20, No. 1950. 
Ment. Health: Vol. No. 


1950. 
1950 


chol. 


Soc Rey oe 


Jour. Comp. Physio. Psychol.: Vol. 43, No. 1950. 
Jour. General Psychol.: Vol. (2nd half) 
Jour. Genetic Psychol.: Vol. (2nd half), 1949. 
Jour. Psychol.: Vol. (1st half), 1950. 


Jour. Soc. Psychol.: Vol. 30, Nov., 
Occup. Psychol.: Vol. 24, No. 
Personnel: Vol. 26, No. 1950. 
Personnel Jour.: Vol. 28, Nos. 
Psychoanalytic Vol. 18, No. 1949. 
Bull.: Vol. 45, No. 1950. 
Psychosomatic Med.: Vol. No. 1949. 
No. 


1949. 
1950. 


10, 1950. 
Psychol. 
Jour.: 


Vol. 


f Aci 


1949. 
Vol. 12, No. 1950. 
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Some Recent Books 


Social Structure, George Peter Murdock, Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1949, pp. xvii and 387, $6.00. 


survey anthropological library shows that eth- 
nologists write two kinds books: either descriptive ac- 
count some tribe community they have studied, drawing 
upon their detailed field notes, general book ethnology 
(or some large branch it) that largely armchair phi- 
losophizing illuminated from time time illustrations 
from the author’s field experiences from the reports 
others. The same ethnologist can and does write both kinds 


books. 


Another aspect the same phenomenon can observed 
the list courses offered University catalogues. Here 
the courses may readily divided into those dealing with 
anthropology ethnology some region and those devoted 


all the social sciences, anthropology has placed the 
most emphasis work the field. However, recently 
seems that even those anthropologists who have devoted them- 
selves exclusively field work have begun wonder little 
about the value continued accumulation facts for 
apparent purpose other than for their own sake. Though they 
may feel that all literature somewhat futile, 
they are beginning realize the need for some justification 
their work. 


look the place and meaning “theory” the bio- 
logical and physical sciences quickly reveals the nature 
the deficiencies anthropological literature. 
these other sciences, simply ordering the 
available facts. Such “theory” validated obtaining 
other facts the same general kind and determining whether 
not they fit into the previous ordering. When sufficiently 
validated, the may become “law.” anthro- 
pological theory usually the statement impression 
intuition supported reference few facts. some- 
times dignified being described from ex- 
perience.” Whether generally true enough useful 
depends upon the breadth knowledge its author and his 
mental ability make systematic abstractions more less 
intuitively. 


Professor Murdock’s book, Social Structure, have 
landmark anthropological literature. has used all 
the available material provided the Cross-Cultural Survey 
the Institute Human Relations Yale University, sup- 
plemented thorough examination the literature for 
all additional usable material, resulting comparable data 
from 250 different societies. systematic ordering and 
analysis this material arrives generalizations con- 
cerning social structure, described anthropological liter- 
ature. other words, the meaning Professor Murdock 
attaches “theory” that the biological and physical 
sciences. His conclusions are not merely speculative; they are 
derived from and take into account all the available data. 
Furthermore, has realized that anthropologists are going 
have much say about social behavior general the 
basis existing data, will have worked out from 


systematic examination many societies, not from in- 
tensive study few. The intensive study few societies 
can great use testing providing better under- 
standing generalizations already arrived at, but cannot 
commonly produce successful generalizations the kind 
anthropologists have been seeking. moment’s reflection 
upon early attempts such generalizations and their lack 
success should make this clear. 


Professor Murdock begins his book with preface 
which, among other things, evaluates the contributions 
made his approach various anthropologists and schools 
anthropology. His appraisals the efforts other an- 
thropologists seem this reviewer penetrating and, 
and large, correct. part this perhaps due the fact 
that Professor Murdock received most his training out- 
side the major political systems and schools anthropology. 


would out place here summarize any detail 
the many conclusions arrived Social Structure, but some 
indication their general nature must set out. First, 
Nuclear Family” defined and discussed. The frequency 
occurence various kinds post-marital residence 
local, matrilocal, etc.) among the 250 societies are compared 
with the occurrence connection with them bride price, 
exchange women, etc. The economic and social basis 
the family discussed. Next, the Forms the 
Family” are considered and defined, and their social and 
economic basis described. Rules residence and descent 
forms among such families are compared with the type 
inheritance (patrilineal, matrilineal, mixed). “Consanguinal 
Kin Groups,” Clan,” and “The Community” are sim- 
ilarly treated. each case, the associations the various 
kinds social groups considered are related other social 
phenomenon, the relationships being brought out tabular 
form indicated above. this point, the only statistical 
handling the data has been show how many cases out 
the total, two factors occur together the same society. 
For example, shown (on 38) that societies 
patrilocal residence and patrilineal inheritance are found to- 
gether, but that residence occurs with matrilineal 
inheritance only five societies. From this kind evidence 
clearly possible make simple generalizations. This 
Professor Murdock does, and backs with discussion 
their basis type economic activity, sexual division 


labor, and on. 


The next two chapters, Kinship” and “De- 
terminants Kinship Terminology,” work out similar gen- 
eralizations the realm kinship and related phenomena. 
Here use made Yule’s Coefficient Association (Q) 
and Chi Square index. the second these two 
chapters the “postulational method scientific 
used, developing from set 
and “theorems” from the so-called 
sumptions” actually all seem have strong base actual 
evidence. The whole “method” seems unnecessarily 
formal and rigid for the use which put. 


The chapter “Evolution Social 
probably the least convincing the book. is, however, 
the best available discussion the subject. Professor Mur- 
dock does not come with mono-linear 
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HUMAN ORGANIZATION 


points out that any present form Because cultural lag occurs among anthropologists 


can only derived from limited other areas human activity, may unfortunately 
forms. For example, form with patrilineal in- some time before the importance Murdock’s Social 
patrilocal residence, where agricultural work evident the work other anthropologists; will 
done men, can developed from prior state matri- probably some time also before they undertake make 
lineal inheritance, residence and agriculture prac- detailed studies the social behavior individuals neces- 
though sary for further development their science. 
nted o 
Applied Experimental Psychology, Human Factors 
Engineering Design, Alphonse Chapanis, Wendell 
eventually produces changes the form extended families This excellent book. provides for human use clear 
clans, inheritance and eventually kinship terminology. and simple account the design and operation machines 


cal of tl inte rdepen 1 nt nature oi t] element of social and. more broadly, of the jobs themselves. It represents the 
structure, only certain forms can precede and succeed given what many call the physiological psy- 
form when change occurs. will seen from this his best. up-to-date analysis given the 
Professor Murdock good historian and good function factors that have taken into consideration from the point 


comir apparent that view vision, hearing, speaking and movement the de- 
stori nthropolog ood fur one equipment, the arrangement work and effects 
the same thir the working environment. 


the fact that, very properly, has stuck its psycholog- 
last. attempt made analyze the man-man variable 
the design jobs; the industrial specialist who hopes for 

The applied anthropologist should find Murdock’s some discussion the human relations aspect job design 


But need not disappointed, since the 
will provided throughout the structure society the book will prove useful adjunct his work that 
iderable information about the man-machine 


Giant Brains Machines That Think, Edmund 
Berkeley, John Wiley Sons, Inc., New York, 1949, pp. 270. 
use rial cial structure, that 


can done generalize from this material Murdock has enthusiasm that greets each revelation new advances 


done. fact, feels that some instances may computing machines makes this book welcome one. 
tried the the1 provides simple explanation the mechanical and 
electrical principles which these complex calculators are 
the the author. are the fault and their limitations. easily understandable, 


the evidence available him, and time again those whose mathematics goes little further than the 


individuals, with the fact that pushing the electric light button some- 


the possibilities, for which some exploration has 
about sketching out such device, provided realizes that 


widespread use of systematic and objective 


such machines can built only after has reduced the 


societies, provide with the material for taking the nex 
steps the comparative study social behavior. —E. D.C. 
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